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ESSENTIALS ENGLISH 


A Series 
that 

Succeeds 
Because 


_ First Book for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Frederika Kirchiney, Instructor, both of 
| Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Its selections from literature exercise a real influence on the pupil’s use 


of English; they appeal to his imagination, mean something in his play 
and give him a reason for his work. 


Its models inspire the pupil with self-confidence, arouse his ambition, and 
store his mind with literary gems. 


Its use of repetition develops good habits in speech and writing. Even 
punctuation is made interesting. 


The coherent, thorough manner in which every topic is treated results in the pupil’s acquiring a 
definite, working knowledge of the essentials of good English. 


Second Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


_ BOSTON ATLANTA 


_ MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


TEACHERS 
GUILD 


| A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
| INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


| ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
| Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
_ JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
LOWELL. 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
| SOMERVILLE. 
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Heredity Plus 


Few textbooks have had the success for 
forty years that was achieved by the Reed 
& Kellogg Language Books. The qualities 
which this long record of success has 
demonstrated as being worth while have 
been retained in Lee’s Lessons in English 
(The New Reed & Kellogg), and to them 
added the requirements of the modern 
language curriculum. 


The series is as keenly live language art 
as anything on the market, and yet retains 
enough language science to teach children 
to know when and why language is cor- 
rectly used. 


Ask us about Lee’s Lessons in English, 
Books One and Two (The Revised Reed 


& Kellogg). ° 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


Announces the following publications: 


On the National Emergency in Education: 
THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- 
DUSTRY, by Helen Marot. Published 
by the E, P. Dutton Company, 1918 
Bulletin VII. Camp Liberty; a Farm 
Cadet Experiment . ‘ 10c 


For the Children’s Year: 


On Play and Play Equipment 


$1.50 


3ulletin I. Playthings ‘ 10¢ 
II. Animal {Families in. the 
Schools. 10¢ 
VIII, of E auip- 
ment. Bde 


On Primary Education 


Bulletin III. ThePlay School . 10c 
IV. The Children’s’ School, 
Teachers College Play- 
ground, the Gregory 


School > 10¢ 
V. The Stony Ford School, 
The Home School . i 10c 


also: 


Bulletin IX. A Classified Bibliography 


of Psychological ‘Tests. 
Complete to June 1, 1918 . 25c 


ADDRESS: 


Bureau of Educational Experiments 
16 West 8th Street, New York 


40, 000 | Already Sold 


WAR FACT TESTS 


FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


PREPARED BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
for use in grammar grades and high schools 


What It Will Do for Your School 
and Community 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
Stimulate Red Cross Activities 
Encourage Food and Fuel Conservation 
Furnish a Real Textbook on the War 


Reach Thousands of Homes through the Chil- 
dren of the Schools 
Provide Material for Loyalty Clubs and other 
Patriotic Associations 
Show the Part which your Community has in 
the Activities of the Nation 
“T have looked over your War Fact Tests with a 
good deal of interest and it strikes me as practical 
and effective.’—Henfy F. Pritchett, Carnegie Foun- 


dation. 
Price 30 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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BOOKS THAT TEACH PATRIOTISM 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


The essentials of civics and economics for the upper grades and for junior high 
The treatment is fresh and interesting and 
No better book can be 
The lessons taught prepare for citizenship of the sort that 
Illustrated. 


schools. 
Americanization. 
present critical times. 
the Nation needs. Cloth. 


put into the 


filled with the spirit of 
hands of pupils in’ the 


DUNN’S 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


Reveals to the youth the privileges 


sizes the interdependence of the individual and society, 
ernment in expressing the collective will of society as organized force, 


and responsibilities of citizenship. Empha- 
and the function of gov- 
organized 


justice, and organized good will. Every pupil who studies this book is thereby 
aided to become a more intelligent, more patriotic, and more useful citizen. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
| D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO) LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


COMPETENT TEACHERS FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN 


BY L. D. COFFMAN 


University of Minnesota 


The American people have made a new re- 
solve. It is that hereafter their children shall 
be taught only by loyal, patriotic supporters of 
the American government. The importance of 
such a resolve can scarcely be overestimated. 
It means that education is recognized by the 
nation as the bulwark of American liberty and 
the source of strength and safety of American 
institutions. It means that the relationship 
which exists between free political institutions 
and popular education is a relationship which 
we feel with responding devotion. It means 
that hereafter our faith will not consist in blind 
trusting that things will come out right, but 
that planning will take the place of drifting, 
and purpose the place of chance. 

Not until recently were we aware that there 
are many un-American schools and many un- 
American teachers. Our ignorance cf the situ- 
ation was appalling and our stupidity colossal. 
Not until we entered the world conflict did we 
pause, take stock, and discover the sinister in- 
fluence of German Kultur in the schools of the 
country. Now we find that there has been an 
organized program for the Germanizing of 
America. The president of the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance in 1911 said: “What the root is 
to the tree, that the German language is to 
Germany. We hope to introduce the teaching 
of German in all elementary schools. The more 
the teaching of German increases, the greater 
will be the keys to the treasure houses of our 
Kultur.” 

This man, a native-born American, and the 
organization he represented were largely  re- 
sponsible for the existence of 491 evangelical 
schools in this country, some of which were 
supported by state funds, in which German is 
the only language taught. 

In Nebraska there are eighteen districts 
where the public school has been driven out by 
German schools. In those German schools 
nothing but the German language is spoken or 
taught. Out of 379 teachers investigated, 350 
were Germans. In three counties where those 
German schools predominated the German na- 
tional hymn was generally sung. In one hun- 
dred of these schools the American national 
hymna, up to June, 1918, had never been sung. 

It was the avowed and undisguised purpose 


of the Germans to make the schools and edu- 
cation their chief instrumentalities of action. 
The official quarterly of the League for Ger- 
manism in Foreign Lands (September, 1909) 
contains the following statement: “Work. done 
in the interests of the German school abroad 
is a noble service rendered to the German na- 
tion; for the most effective means of perpetu- 
ating Germanism in foreign countries is the 
school. Within its sacred walls the strange 
land is transformed for children, teachers and 
parents into the German Fatherland.” 

Unmistakable evidence is available to show 
that German protagonists sought to influence 
and mould courses of study and to provide for 
the publication of textbooks glorifying Prus- 
sianism and German autocracy and minimizing 
English influence and American traditions. The 
ultimate end of all this planning is revealed in 
a statement in the Pan-American Gazette: “The 
Germanization of America has gone too far 
to be interrupted. Whoever talks of the danger 
of Americanization of the Germans now here 
(in America) is not well informed or cherishes 
a false conception of our relations. In a hun- 
dred years the American people will be con- 
quered by the victorious German spirit so that 
it will present an enormous German Enppire. 
Whoever does not believe this lacks confidence 
in the strength of the German spirit.” 

This end was to be attained through the 
schools by having German teachers teach Ger- 
man ideals through the German language. And 
these teachers did their work well. The spirit 
they encouraged, the political ideals they in- 
culcated, the glorious pictures they painted of 
the Fatherland, and the traditions they fos- 
tered developed an affection for Germany which 
the war, in many instances, has been unable to 
disturb. 

What these teachers did and were doing for 
Germany all teachers in the future must do for 
America. Their patriotism must be of the 
Simon-pure quality. They must be familiar 
with and will teach the facts about foreign 
lands, but the ideals they seek to implant must 
be American ideals, and the language of the 
graded schools in which these ideals are im- 
parted must be the English language: Only 
such persons as believe in and appreciate the 
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transcendent importance of this aim will be 
privileged to teach in the publie and private 
schools of this country. 

The national emergency in education not only 
demands that teachers shall be enthusiastic and 
loyal supporters of the institutions that pro- 
tect them and of the ideals that should dom- 
inate them; it also demands that thev shall be 
better qualified both academically and profes- 
sionally than teachers in the past have been. 
An efficient democracy will not pay less atten- 
tion to the teaching of teachers than other 
great nations. Evidence is available to show 
that has been exactly the situation in re- 
cent years. 

The teachers of tomorrow must know more 
than the teachers of yesterday. Patriotic ideals 
will not always have emotional crises to arouse 
them and tragic events to cluster about. The 
day will come when they must be inculcated 
in the quiet recesses of the schoolroom. San- 
ity of judgment, ability to weigh evidences and 
to solve the important problems of recon- 
struction and thereafter, will depend upon as 
highly trained intelligence as the schools can 
provide. The brains of all the people must be 
mobilized to meet our common problems. The 
obligations of the schools will be more exact- 
ing, the responsibilities wider, the material 
taught more varied, the methods used more 


numerous, than ever. 


Mere boys and girls intent upon spending 
two or three years in teaching, because it is a 
respectable calling, cannot measure up to these 
requirements. 

The welfare and safety of the country de- 
mands Federal recognition of teacher training. 
We have been provincial in that we have re- 
garded education largely as a local matter. It 
has not become a national obligation. 

The lack of well-trained teachers has_ be- 
come worse since the beginning of the war. 
Thousands of men teachers have enlisted or 
have been drafted, and tens of thousands of 
women teachers have offered their services for 
relief or social work. In general, those whose 
services have been desired have come from the 
upper one-third or the upper one-half of the 
teaching force. Competent teachers are not 
available to take their places. This is a na- 
tional calamity. 

There must be several hundred thousand well- 
educated married women who had suc- 
cessful experience as teachers. In the present 
emergency these women should volunteer their 
services as teachers or the government should 
conscript them. The nation must understand 
that teaching is a form of high patriotic ser- 
vice and that the education of the masses is as 
necessary for social solidarity and security as 
for social progress. 

Such a remedy would be temporary. Teach- 
ing will continue to be a way station on the 
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road to professional careers for many until it 
affords better rewards and worthier sanctions. 

If we are to retain our present standards, 
even, salaries must be increased nearly fifty 
per cent. at once; and if we are to improve the 
quality of the teaching staff, salaries must be 
advanced one hundred per cent. in the near 
future. In the midst of war can this nation be 
made to see and to appreciate the importance 
of this? Will the people, already shouldering 
an increasing burden of taxes, appropriate 
vastly more for the support of education? Can 
they afford to do less? Not unless ignorance 
blinds them or a false conception of the basic 
elements of democracy beclouds their vision. 
This problem is not local; it is national, 
Teachers do not belong to any state; they be- 
long to the United States. 

Teaching must be accepted as a career by an 
ever increasing number. It must be regarded 
as of equal worth with administration and be 
similarly rewarded. Professionalism and _ craft 
spirit are not acquired in a day; they are the 
result of long experience or’ training, or both. 
Institutions saturated with high professional 
ideals and taught by teachers of unquestioned 
ability, skill and personality are a national need 
as never before——Address at N. E. A. 


MARE LIBERUM 


You dare to say with perjured lips, 
“We fight to make the ocean free’? 
You, whose black trail of butchered ships 
Bestrews the bed of every sea 
Where German submarines have wrought 
Their horrors! Have you never thought,— 
What you call freedom, men call piracy! 


Unnumbered ghosts that haunt the wave 
Where you have murdered, cry you down; 

And seamen whom you would not save, 
Weave now in weed-grown depths a crown 
Of shame for your imperious head,— 
A dark memorial of the dead,— 

Women and children whom you left to drown. 


Nay, not till thieves are set to guard 
The gold, and corsairs called to keep 

O’er peaceful commerce watch and ward, 
And wolves to herd the helpless sheep, 
Shall men and women look to thee,— 
Thou ruthless Old Man of the Sea,— 

To safeguard law and freedom on the deep! 


In nobler breeds we put our trust: 
The nations in whose sacred lore 

The “Ought” stands out above the “Must,” 
And Honor rules in peace and war. 
With these we hold in soul and heart, 
With these we choose our lot and part, 

Till Liberty is safe on sea and shore. 


Henry Van Dyke, 
U. S. Minister at The Hague, 1913-16. 
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A JUDICIAL DEFINITION OF ALLEGIANCE 


BY JUDGE CHARLES F. AMIDON 


[The Rev. J. Fontana, pastor of the German Evan- 
gelical Church, New Salem, North Dakota, was recently 
tried at Bismarck, in that state. He was charged with 
having uttered from time to time seditious language for 
the purpose of interfering with the military activities of 
the Government. The presiding judge was Charles F. 
Amidon, of the United States District Court, District of 
North Dakota. The jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against Mr. Fontana on August 15. United States At- 
torney Hildreth moved for sentence on August 19. In 
passing sentence Judge Amidon said in part what fol- 
lows.—Editors of The Outlook.] 


You received your final papers as a citizen 
in 1898. By the oath which you then took you 
renounced and abjured all allegiance to Ger- 
many and to the Emperor of Germany, and 
swore that: you would bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States. What did that 
mean? That you would set about earnestly 
growing an American soul and put away your 
German soul. That is what your oath of al- 
legiance meant. Have you done that? I do 
not think you have. You have cherished every- 
thing German, prayed German, read German, 
sung German. 
and every emotion of your heart through all 
these years has been German. Your body has 
been in America, but your life has been in Ger- 
many. If you were set down in Prussia today 
you would be in harmony with your environ- 
ment. It would fit you just as a flower fits the 

and stem of the plant on which it grows. 
You have influenced others who have been 
under your ministry to do the same thing. You 
said you would cease to cherish your German 
soul. That meant that you would begin the 
study of American life and history, that you 
would open your mind and heart to all of its 
influences, that you would try to understand 
its ideals and purposes and love them, that you 
would try to build up inside of yourself a whole 
group of feelings for the United States the 
same as you felt towards the Fatherland when 
you leit Germany. There have been a good 
many Germans before me in the last month. 
It has been an impressive part of the trial. 
They have lived in this country, like yourself, 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty years; and they had 
to give their evidence through an interpreter. 
And as I looked at them and tried as best I 
could to understand them, there was written 
all over every one of them, “Made in Germany.” 
American life had not dimmed that mark in the 
least. It stood there as bright and fresh as the 
inscription upon a new coin. I do not blame you 
and these men alone. I blame myself. I blame 
my country. We urged you to come. We wel- 
comed you; we gave you opportunity; we 
gave you land; we conferred upon you the dia- 
dem of American citizenship—and then we left 
you. We paid no attention to what you have 


Every thought of your mind 


And now the World War has thrown a 
searchlight upon our national life, and what 
have we discovered? We find all over these 
United States, in groups, little Germanies, little 
Italys, little Austrias, little Norways, little Rus- 
sias. These foreign people have thrown a 
circle about themselves, and, instead of keeping 
the oath they took that they would try to grow 
American souls inside of them, they have stud- 
iously striven to exclude everything American 
and to cherish everything foreign. A clever 
gentleman wrote a romance called “America, 
the Melting Pot.” It appealed to our vanity, 
and through all these years we have been see- 
ing romance instead of fact. That is the awful 
truth. The figure of my country stands beside 
you today. It says to me: Do not blame this 
man alone. I am partly to blame. Punish him 
for his offence, but let him know that I see 
things in a new light, that a new era has come 
here. Punish him to teach him, and the like 
of him, and all those who have been misled by 
him and his like, that a change has come; that. 
there must be an interpretation anew of the 
oath of allegiance. It has been in the past 
nothing but a formula of words. From this 
time on it must be translated into living char- 
acters incarnate in the life of every foreigner 
who has his dwelling-place in our midst. If 
they have been cherishing foreign history, for- 
eign ideals, foreign loyalty, it must be stopped, 
and they must begin at once, all over again, 
to cherish American thought, American history, 
American ideals. That means something that 
is to be done in your daily life. It does not 
mean simply that you will not take: up arms 
against the United States. It goes deeper far 
than that. It means that you will live for the 
United States, and that you will cherish and 
grow American souls inside of you. It means. 
that you will take down from the walls of your 
homes the picture of the Kaiser and put up 
the picture of Washington; that you will take 
down the picture of Bismarck and hang up the 
picture of Lincoln. It means that you will be- 
gin to sing American songs; that you will 
begin earnestly to study American history; that 
you will begin to open your lives through 
every avenue to the influence of American life. 
It means that you will begin first of all to 
learn English, the language of this country, so 
that there may be a door into your _ souls 
through which American life may enter. 

I am not so simple as to entertain the idea 
that racial habits and qualities can be put 
aside by the will in a day, in a year, in a gen- 
eration; but because that is difficult is all the 
more reason why you should get about it and 
quit cherishing a foreign life. If half the effort 


had been put forth in these foreign communi-. 
ties to build up an American life in the hearts. . 


of these foreign-born citizens that has been put 
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forth to perpetuate a foreign life, our situation 
would have been entirely different from what 
it is today. You have violated your oath of 
allegiance in this: You have cherished foreign 
ideals and tried to make them everlasting. That 
is the basic wrong of these thousands of little 
islands of foreigners that have been formed 
through our whole limits, that, instead of try- 
ing to remove the foreign life out of their souls 
and to build up an American life in them, they 
have striven studiously from year to year to 
stifle American life and to make foreignness 
perpetual. That is disloyalty. And the object, 
one of the big objects, of this serious proceed- 
ing in this court, and other like proceedings in 
other courts, is to give notice that that must 
be stopped. 

I have seen before my eyes another day of 
judgment. When we get through with _ this 
war and civil liberty is made safe once more 
‘upon this earth, there is going to be a day of 
judgment in these United States. Foreign- 
born citizens and the institutions which have 
cherished foreignness are going to be brought 
to the judgment bar of this Republic. That 
-day of -judgment looks more to me today like 
the great Day of Judgment than anything that 
I have thought of for many years. There is 
going to be a separation on that day of the 
sheep from the goats. Every institution that 
has been engaged in this business of making 
foreignness perpetual in the United States will 
hhave to change or cease. That is going to cut 
deep, but it is coming. 

I recognize the right of foreign-born citizens 
to hear their religion, if they cannot understand 
it in English, spoken to them in the tongue 
that they can understand. If they have not 
yet acquired enough English to read, they are 
entitled to have a paper that shall speak to 
them the language that they can understand. 
I cannot go further than that. And this is the 
capital thing that is going to be settled on that 
day of judgment, namely, that the right to 
those things is temporary, and it cannot be en- 


joyed by anybody who is not willing to regard 
it as temporary and to set about earnestly 


making the time of that enjoyment as short as 
possible. That means a fundamental revision 
of these foreign churches. No freedom of the 
press will protect a perpetual foreign press in 
these United States. It won't protect any press 
or any church which, while it is trying to meet 
a temporary need, does not set itself earnestly 


-about the business of making that temporary 


situation just as temporary as possible, and not 
making it, as has been trite in the past, just 


_as near perpetual:as possible. Men who are 


not willing to do that will have to choose. If 
they prefer to cherish foreign ideals they will 
have to go to their own. If it is mecessary, 
we will cancel every certificate of citizenship in 


-these United States. The Federal government 


has power to deal with that subject and it is 
going to deal with it. Nothing else than that 


_surely can be possible. And the object of the 
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sentence which I pronounce upon you today is 
not alone to punish you for the disloyalty of 
which you have been guilty, but to serve no- 
tice upon you, and the like of you, and all of 
the groups of people in this district who have 
been cherishing foreignness, that the end of 
that. régime has come. It is a call to every 
one of you to set about earnestly the growing 
of an American soul inside of you. 

The Court finds and adjudges that you are 
guilty under each count of the indictment, and 
as a punishment therefor it is further adjudged 
that you be imprisoned in the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth for the term of three 
years. The sentences under the three counts 
of the indictment are to run concurrently and 
not successively —The Outlook. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE 


Brown University 


Not the least of the benefits of the psycho- 
logical viewpoint is that it thus releases us 
from personal resentments exasperations, 
and enables us to see our local task as part of 
the education of humanity. The chemist, or 
physicist, or biologist is dealing daily with a 
mass of objective fact, where personal likes and 
dislikes must be ignored, where subjective 
moods must not be allowed to affect conclu- 
sion or action. But the man who, like the 
poet, or preacher, or teacher, or statesman, 
lives mainly in the world of personality, and 
must contend with human fickleness, prejudice 
and misconstruction, is in danger of estimating 
all men and movements solely according to 
their relations to himself. The man that agrees 
with him must be right; the man who ignores 
his appeal must be depraved; those who sug- 
gest another method must be malicious; those 
who prefer to follow another leader must be 
schismatics and troublers in Israel. But who- 
ever assumes that attitude finds life full of 
thorns and stings. He becomes tender and 
touchy, and his work capricious and fitful. He 
is the sport of the varying winds of popular 
favor. The apathy of good men nettles him; 
the opposition of evil men calls out his anath- 
emas; and the whole world seems roseate with 
dawn, or black with woe, according as it does 
or does not endorse his petty personal policy. 

But the man who is able to take the objec- 
tive standpoint of psychology can see things in 
their larger and more permanent relations. He 
has acquired a practical knowledge of human 
nature—the material in which he has to work 
—just as the physician has mastered his anat- 


omy and physiology. He understands that 
good men must frequently differ, and that bad 
men may be explained. He knows that there 


are many gates to the City of Man-soul, and 
if driven back at one entrance he draws off and 
prepares to march in at another. 


THE LOYAL TEACHER 


BY C. E. CHADSEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


I believe in the sacredness of the cause. for which we, the citizens of the United States, 
fighting. 


I pledge myself in every way in my power to render assistance to those in authority. 


I will teach my children to love their country and train them to see that no sacrifice is 
too great, if by it humanity’s cause may be furthered. 


I will keep myself intelligently informed of the progress of the war and do all that I can 
both within and without the schoolroom to extend intelligent conceptions of this war and 
the principles which we are defending. 


I will at all times be on my guard against disloyal propaganda and will take immediate 
steps to stop the circulation of rumors which in any way may be harmful. 


I will never forget that as a public school teacher I must be aggressively and unmistak- 
ably loyal and that as a teacher I have the opportunity to accomplish more in the way 
of sustaining and improving the morale of our citizens than is the privilege of most 
Americans. 


_I fully realize that my greatest duty is to be a true American and to inculcate in others 
true Americanism. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN TENNESSEE 
Tennessee is four distinct sections dom- 
inated by four important cities. 
Memphis, in the ‘southwest corner of the 


States. 


On the recent trip my interest centred 
Middle Tennessee, 


makes Knoxville the metropolis of the Border 


in 


state, is the metropolis of a thrifty section of 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
Of Memphis we wrote at length a few months 
ago. It is the chief river port between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, one of the chief lum- 
ber markets of America, and educationally ‘it 
has developed remarkably of late. The normal 
school, the county superintendent, the com- 
mercial club, and several special activities give 
Memphis educational prominence. Miss Charl 
Williams has a national prominence that has 
rarely been attained by any county  superin- 
tendent, north or south. 

Chattanooga is to the Southeast what Mem- 
phis is to the Southwest, sharing with Atlanta 
the prosperity of a highly important section of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama, as well as of Tennessee. Historically 
no city of the South has greater interest. 

Knoxville, a thrifty city, is the metropolis of 
a large section of Kentucky, Virginia and North 
Carolina, as well as of Tennessee. The state 
university gives to the city scholastic prestige. 
A Red Cross card issued by the business men 


which is nobly dominated 
by the State Capital. Nashville has been from 
early times the centre of interest for the inland 
South. 

The first university west of the Alleghany 
Mountains was the University of Nashville, and 
the city has always been one of the most im- 
portant collegiate centres south of the Ohio, 
and now it is really a city of magnificent uni- 
versity opportunity, due largely to the new 
Peabody College, which is a national  institu- 
tion. 

It is but natural that by far the largest muni- 
tion plant in the country, manufacturing a mil- 
lion pounds of smokeless powder a day, should 
be located here. Jacksonville is a great city, 
literally created in a few weeks. 

The Hermitage, made famous by Andrew 
Jackson, is still the Mecca of tourists, as it is 
the pride of the entire South. 

Our interest this season was in the Middle 
Tennessee Association, which has _ recovered 
much of its old-time prestige. In every re- 
spect the meeting of 1918 was full of patriotic 
and professional zeal and devotion. We do 
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mot see how an educational association could 
go “over the top” in enthusiasm more royally 
than did the Middle Tennessee Association in 
September. 

Much of the extra glow of this meeting was 
due to the return of H. C. Weber to the super- 
intendency of Nashville. For spirited leader- 
ship, for business sagacity, and for professional 
sanity, Mr. Weber is specially adapted to the 
present conditions in. Nashville. The eritire 
teaching corps is rallying to the work with 
keen relish. 

War modification, financially, industrially, 
civically, and educationally, is doing as much 
for Tennessee as for any state in the Union. 

“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 
[In the Boston Herald.] 

Wanted—a national hymn. It is wanted 
now. America, in setting the loftiest of stand- 
ards for the allied nations in this war, needs an 
anthem worthily expressing what she is, what 
she stands for and what she, as a nation, strives 
to be. The song exists; its extraordinary 
beauty and nobility has already given it a 
world-wide reputation. Since our entrance into 
the war it has gained immense popularity, and 
is probably the most widely read and generally 
known of our national songs. And now it is 
sung throughout the land almost everywhere, 
even though no distinctive music has yet been 
identified with it. Patriotic in the true and 
highest sense, it appeals to the best side of our 


people. All that is needed is a correspondingly 


adequate setting, agreed upon and properly ap-. 
proved, to make it take its place in America as 
“The Marseillaise” took its place in France. 

_ “America the Beautiful” is the song. Its 
author is Miss Katharine Lee Bates, professor 
of English at Wellesley College. The poem 
was the fruit of the author’s impressions of the 
greatness and beauty of our country received 
from her first visit to the middle and far West. 
For the facts relating to its origin and _ its 
steady growth in popular esteem, here made 
public, we are primarily indebted to Charles K. 
Bolton, the librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 
Recently reading it over again in the light of 
the present crisis, Mr. Bolton, feeling that here 
we had the greatest of our national hymns, 
asked Miss Bates for a history of it for preser- 
vation, together with the poem, in the library 
archives. 

It appears that in 1893 Miss Bates had been 
called to join the faculty of a summer school at 
Colorado Springs. On the way she visited the . 
Columbian World’s Fair at Chicago. The 
architectural vision embodied in the marvelous 
“White City” gave the inspiration for the last 
stanza as a forecast of what America might do 
in the achievement of ideal beauty. ° 

The end of the three-weeks’ session of the 
school was celebrated by the stranger members 
of the faculty (including Dr. Rolfe, the Shake- 
spearean scholar; Professor Todd, the Amherst 
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astronomer, and Miss_ Bates’ colleague at 
Wellesley, Professor Katherine Conan) with an 
excursion to the summit of Pike’s Peak. Miss 
Bates was so affected by the rarefied atmos- 
phere at the summit that she, with two others, 
could remain for hardly more than “one ecstatic 
gaze.” But it was an historic moment. “It was 
then and there,” says the author, “as I was 
looking out over the sea-like expanse of fertile 
country spreading away so far under those 


.ample skies, that the opening lines of the hymn 


floated into my mind.” 


No song can have had a more directly con- 
tinental American inspiration. Fresh in mem- 
ory was the panorama of American landscape 
unrolled in the long journey from the sea, and 
across the praifies and plains, to its culmina- 
tion on the mountain heights. The four stanzas 
of the poem were penciled in the author’s note- 
book at Colorado Springs. But for nearly two 
years they lay there unheeded. Then they were 
sent to the Congregationalist, appropriately ap- 
pearing on July 4, 1895. The hymn attracted 
unexpected attention. Silas G. Pratt, the com- 
poser, almost at once set it to music, and in 
that year it was republished in the volume, 
“Famous Songs.” Other settings were written. 
Requests came with such frequency for its use 
in various publications and for special services 
that more .than nine years later it was re- 
written to make the phraseology more simple 
and direct than in its more literary and ornate 
original form. 

The new version appeared .in the Boston 
Evening Transcript on November 19, 1904. A 
few years later the wording of the opening 
quatrain of the third stanza was changed for 
the final version, for which Miss Bates retains 
the copyright that it might be protected from 
misprints and alterations. Perhaps thousands 
of permissions have been given for its free use, 
the only condition attached being that the au- 


thorized version be scrupulously followed. 


Curious departures from the text had prev- 
iously occurred in reprints, as in this instance: 
A church leaflet for a farewell meeting to the 
young soldiers of the town, boys self-conscious 
enough in their khaki without the blushes in- 
duced by the chorused compliment, “O beauti- 
ful for patriot dress,” instead of “patriot 
dream.” 


The hymn has been reproduced by permis- 
sion in church hymnals of nearly all denomina- 
tions, numerous popular song books, song 
books of schools and colleges, patriotic anthol- 
ogies for soldiers and sailors, training camps, 
Boy Scouts, the Red Cross; also in countless 
periodicals, church leaflets, community  pro- 
grams for special services, the peace foundation 
and many other organizations. In Australia 
the Christian Endeavorers have adopted it as 
a national hymn, with “Australia” as eupho- 
nious substitute for “America.” For the benefit 
of our immigrants it has been translated into 
Italian and German. Here in Boston it is sung 
at the Ford Hall meetings. It has been il- 
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luminated for Christmas cards and filmed in 
the author’s manuscript for the movies. Its 
use for graphophone records has also been re- 
quested. 


Over fifty different settings have been com- 


posed for it, including not a few by distinctive 
musicians. The first setting of the revised ver- 
sion was written by Will C. Macfarlane, mu- 
nicipal organist for Portland. For secular use 
this is the most widely accepted. 


a 


We will listen to “peace” when your black flag is furled 
And your last gun has ceased to defend it. 

Meanwhile, hear the word of the civilized world; 
You started this war, but we'll end it! 


—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


MEN OF TODAY 


PETER DYKEMA 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


From October until mid-December Peter 
Dykema is to have charge of conferences at 
the leading universities and colleges of the 
country, at which plans are to be laid for work 
in the vicinage and among all students in the 
new Army Training Corps. He will speak as 
an expert in exposition and practice of leader- 
ship in group singing. He will come with the 
prestige of his work in the State of Wisconsin 
prior to the war, and also of his more recent 
labors among the soldiers and sailors of the 
camps and cantonments, especially in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in territory adjacent to 
the national capital, where, on Virginia and 
Maryland soil, so many of the finest troops 
now in France have been trained. 

Two different sets of persons need to be alive 
to the significance of the prompt assignment 
by the government of this expert to labor in 
the latest and in some respects the most rad- 


-jcal and revolutionary action the nation has yet 


taken, namely, virtual support, administration 
and military use of the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country. The first group includes 
all informed persons who know what “group 
singing” already has done for our army at 
home and abroad, and who understand why, 
from Pershing down to the least-known com- 
mander of a depot brigade force, there is but 
one opinion as to the ennobling and _ unifying 
effect of vocal music sung en masse. The 
second group interested in the conferences 
and in the summons to the student recruits 
which Mr, Dykema will sound forth will 
include those citizens of the country, and 
especially educators, who have long felt 
the national need of more general resort to 
song as a vehicle of community idealism and 
sentiment. Happily for both groups, today 


both civic and aesthetic ends are being met by - 


the backing of the public in a way and to a de- 
gree that five years ago the most optimistic 
friend of the cause would not have dared to 
dream, much less predict. As for the ultimate 
effect upon national character and habits, who 
can doubt but that the return to civil life of 
men and lads who have sung their way from 
the camps in America across the Atlantic and 
back, and incidentally en route fought Imperial- 


ism and militarism and helped gloriously in 
beating them, will fundamentally change mus- 
ical conditions as_ they ‘existed prior to the 
war? Be that as it may, we have today virtu- 
ally a national music school, with millions of 
adult pupils, and it is subsidized by the state, 
which fact is a marked extension of national 
recognition of the fine arts. 

Fortunately for the cause and for the gov- 
ernment’s plans as it now pushes this cam- 
paign into the latest subdivision of the national 
army, the expert it sends forth is a winsome 
personality. He knows the student world and 
will be able to adjust himself to the needs of 
the new drive. As his name suggests, he is of 
Dutch ancestry, and came out of that colony of 
Hollanders that years ago settled in Michigan. 
He may be Dutch by blood ties, but there is 
nothing phlegmatic or stolid about him. He 
is a dynamo in action as an exhorter for the 
cause and as a leader in singing. “Virtue goes 
out of him” as he mingles talk with direction 
of the crowd he may be drilling. Not for him 
the placid, rational sort of “conducting” that 
Muck, the discharged and interned former 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, per- 
sonified. When Dykema leads he lets himself 
go, but not as poseur or as a contortionist, 
but naturally. He is joyous all over. He 
sings with his throat and by the aid of his 
lungs, to be sure; but since he is laboring to 
develop community singing, he lets the whole 
community of bodily members sing. Thus he 
is consistent. The throat does not say to the 
arm: “I am it.” No. It says: “Come on. Be 
rhythmical with me.” 


Mr. Dykema is happy in his work, though 
driven night and day by it. He came into the 
world of education by ways more or less un- 
conventional and non-traditional, and first had 
a chance to test his opinions when on the fac- 
ulty of the school in New York City over 
which Felix Adler presides and that his society 
of ethical culture supports. Mr. Dykema never 
has had any other than the “social” conception 
of education and is a believer in the widest ap- 
preciation and use of the aesthetic in life by 
the plain people; and it was because of this 
ideal that he naturally found his way to the 
University of Wisconsin and under its auspices 
and with funds from the treasury of that pro- 
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gressive state began to socialize and make 
more fraternal such use of music as the people 
of its rural as well as urban communities were 
having. It was on the basis of the record made 
by him in Wisconsin that he was swiftly sum- 
moned by the national government to aid in 
meeting the demand for education and inspira- 
tion of the army, a demand that soon arose 
when the lads began to gather in the camps 
and started their training for the trip across 
the sea. Like many another university and col- 
lege professor who came to Washington sup- 
posedly for a limited stay specific task, 
Professor Dykema is not in Madison, his old 
place, today. Uncle Sam has drafted him and he 
now is to have the students of many colleges 
and universities instead of one to inspire with 
his ideals. When both duty and opportunity 
conspire to give a prophet a chance to teach 
a nation instead of a state there is only one 
thing for the propagandist to do. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
[Prepared by a National Committee.] 


“Each of us has known individuals who 
never grew up physically, but did grow up 
mentally. They are known as ‘dwarfs.’ They 
are under some handicap, but are often delight- 
ful and extremely useful people. They do not 
constitute a national problem. 

“All of us know some individuals who grew 
up physically, but never grew up mentally. 
They are known as ‘feeble-minded.’ They are 
under a terrible handicap and are a tremendous 
moral, physical and financial burden on the 
homes to which they belong, the public schools 
which they often attend, and the society of 
which they form’a part. They do constitute 
a grave national problem.” 

Feeble-minded persons, because of a defect 
of the brain existing from birth or early age, 
do not “grow up” mentally. Though adults in 


years and stature, they remain children in men- 


tal habits and capacities. 

Some of them, known as idiots, are absolutely 
helpless. Mentally they are infants. 

Others, known as imbeciles, have mental! 
capacity corresponding to that of a_ child of 
from three to seven years. These can be 
taught to care for their own personal needs, to 
avoid common dangers, and often they can be 
trained to do simple tasks. 

The highest grade of feeble-minded, some- 
times called morons, have the mental capacity 
of children eight to twelve years of age. Many 


of them can be taught to do complex manual © 


labor, under direction, so long as it involves 
no planning, reasoning and independent judg- 
ment. 

All the feeble-minded lack self-control. They 
yield easily to temptation. They usually fail 
to earn an independent living. They often 
drift into immorality and crime. Many of them 
are the objects of charity. Their immoral ten- 
dencies and lack of self-control make the birth- 
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rate among them unusually high. Their defect 
is transmissible from parent to child. 

At least three persons in a thousand are 
feeble-minded. 

On this basis there are 280,000 feeble-minded 
persons in the United States. 

Proper public provision. has been made for 
less than 30,000. 

Thirteen states have made no provision. 

Not a single state has made adequate pro- 
vision. 

At least 250,000 are without suitable care 
and protection, and 70,000 of these are women 
of child-bearing age. 

The feeble-minded lack in judgment and re- 
sistance to evil influences. 

They complicate every social problem. 

Feeble-minded children never become nor- 
mal. They require individual training which 
the public Schools, as now organized, do not 
give. 

Special classes should be provided, in which 
hand, not head, work must be emphasized. 

The special class should be a clearing house, 
not a receptacle. Its aim must be to train 
children for useful and happy lives adjusted to 
their mental capacity. 

The special class requires the specially trained 
teacher. 

The states. must provide suitable institutions 
for all feeble-minded persons whose presence 
in the community constitutes a menace to them- 
selves or to society. 

Under proper ‘care the feeble-minded lead 
happy and, many of them, useful lives. 

Proper care costs less than neglect. 


KEEP THE HOME SCHOOLS GOING 


BY UEL W. LAMKIN 
State Superintendent of Missouri 

It is necessary for the high schools of Muis- 
sourl to reorganize their work at this time so 
as to allow boys who will be eighteen years of 
age by the last of December and who have, up 
to the first of September, twelve units of credit 
opportunity to secure additional units so that 
they may enter the S. A. T. C. on December 
30. <As state superintendent of schools; I am 
therefore recommending that high schools ar- 
range at once for a six-day per week school 
schedule, shorten Thanksgiving and Christmas 
holiday$ to one day each, and omit other holi- 
days, and that, where possible, boys be allowed 
to concentrate on and complete two subjects in 
the high school curriculum instead of carrying 
four. Where this is impractical the four high 
school units should be carried. I am assured 
higher institutions will accept one-half year’s 
work in a subject as the equivalent of a one- 
half unit for admission. Locai school authori- 
ties can best determine which plan should be 
followed. The_point is that we should make 
it possible for high school boys to have at least 
thirteen units of credit by the last of December. 
If possible, the high schools of Missouri should 
be able to complete their year’s work by March 
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30. This will require considerable readjustment, 
but it should be done now rather than later. 
Educational opportunities must not be dimin- 
ished, but the same advantages should be of- 
fered in a less number of days. The action of 
the government emphasizes the necessity for 
high school training. It doubly emphasizes the 
need for elementary education. No matter 
what the expenditure of men and money, this 
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world cannot be made safe for an 
democracy. The elementary schools must be 
efficiently maintained. The elementary schools 
must be maintained and compulsory attendance 
laws must be enforced. We rightly regard ig- 
norance and child labor as menaces to Amer- 
ica. We cannot afford to sacrifice the future 
of this country by keeping children out of 
school during the time schools are in session. 


ignorant 


“WHEN THERE IS PEACE” 


“When there is Peace, this land no more 
Will be the land we knew of yore.” 
Thus do the facile seers foretell 
The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore. 


When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Will it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 
When there is Peace? 


This let us pray for—this implore— 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door, 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
om Grow stronger, worthier than before, 


When there is Peace! 


—Austin Dobson, in The Spectator. 


THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


BY JAMES P. MUNROE 
[Address at Pittsburgh, N. E. A.] 


The general industrial educational awakening 
is being helped to an unexpected degree by the 
working out of the so-called Smith-Hughes 
Law for the premotion of vocational education. 
Under that law every state in the Union has 
created a state board for vocational education, 
and, in increasing amounts, the Federal gov- 
ernment stands ready to subsidize the teaching 
and supervision of secondary training in agri- 
culture, the teaching of boys and girls over 
fourteen in the trades and industries and in 
home economics and the preparing of teachers 
along these three general avenues. To the 
manufacturer it is of great interest that at 
least one-third of the money appropriated by 
the states and matched by the Federal govern- 
ment for the training in trades and industries 
must be used for part-time instruction. This 
provision emphasizes the interest of the gov- 
ernment in strengthening education at one of 
its weakest points. That point is the lack of 
educational supervision of the boy and girl be- 
tween fourteen, when, in most’ cases, he can 
leave and does leave school, and sixteen, seven- 
teen or eighteen, when he arrives at the age 
for beginning really productive work. During 
those intermediate years, unimportant from the 
point of view of industry, but perhaps more 
important than any others from the point of 
view of psychology, morals and education in 
general, part-time schooling permits of the 


school keeping hold upon the youth, advising 


and training him with a view to his effective 
future, and supplementing his remunerative em- 
ployment with studies that will improve his 
outlook upon life, give meaning to his daily 
work, and strengthen character at the very 
moment when it most needs wise support. The 
part-time continuation school, thus fostered by 
the Smith-Hughes Law, has educational possi- 
bilities, I believe, beyond our present concep- 
tion; but it cannot be made really effective unti! 
the states pass, as they should, compulsory 
laws requiring school attendance, between four- 
teen and sixteen, for all youth, for the entire 
session if they are not at work, and for at 
least eight hours a week out of their working 
time if they are regularly employed. Those 
manufacturers who oppose, or are even indif- 
ferent to, such legislation as this are not only 
working against the welfare of all boys and 
girls, they are perpetuating that blindness and 
folly from which have arisen most of the wastes 
and losses to which, in the beginning, I re- 
ferred. 

Another form of education which the Smith- 
Hughes Law permits and encourages is the 
formation of evening classes for men and 
women at least eighteen years old, in subjects 


supplementary to their day employment. This 
gives new and added opportunities for those 
ambitious workmen who desire to fit them- 


selves, as modern industry makes it so difficult 
for them to do within the industry itself, for 
those higher positions which are the first rungs 
on the ladder of industrial competence, As to 
the day industrial school and the co-operative 
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part-time school, it is for the schools, as I 
have said, to educate the manufacturers, the 
merchants and the farmers as to the important 
part that they should play in making public 
education really serve the boys and girls, by 
opening their plants and their facilities to 
those who, eager to get a thorough schooling, 
want to get it while at daily work. Young 
men and women so trained will be, without 
question, the best source from which to secure 
those real leaders in industry for which the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the farmer are 
ferever clamoring. 

There will continue, as there now is, a short- 
age of labor in this country, and especially will 
there be a shortage of men and women com- 
petent for leadership, for the exercise of initia- 
tive, for the carrying of industry out of those 
ruts from which it must be lifted if we are 
to hold our own in the great markets of the 
world. The only way in which that shortage 
of leadership can be made good is for school 
and industry to work shoulder to shoulder in 
educating boys and girls for genuine leader- 
ship. This they can do if they will, and they 
have the sanction, both moral and financial, of 
the Federal and state governments for doing it. 
And in thus co-operating freely and wisely for 
the development of leaders in industry — they 
will not only be helping production, they will 
not only be giving to the schools such vigor, 
due to purpose and interest, as they have never 
before had, but they will at the same time be 
building up a generation that will not tolerate 
such indifference, such waste, such slacking in 
fhe matter of active devotion to the duties of 
the citizen as we saw before the Great Was, 
that war which, with blood and iron, is teaching 
us in bitterness what we were too indifferent to 
learn in the easy, prosperous and purblind days 
of peace. 


THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD HER 
PROFESSION 
BY WILLIAM L. RUTHERFORD 
Cascade, Montana 
The teacher should believe in boys and girls. 
should trust them, and should convince them 
that they will receive absolute justice from her. 
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This attitude will tend to make discipline easy. 

The teacher should feel that the school exists 
for the pupils and not for the benefit of any 
one else. 

The teacher should ally herself with the com- 
munity interests and hold herself responsible 
for all the good within the scope of her ability, 

The teacher should endeavor to render a 
service greater in value than the amount of 
compensation she receives. 

The teacher should aim to make school con- 
ditions so pleasant and class instructions so in- 
teresting that pupils prefer to be in school 
rather than out of school. 

Every pupil should be given the greatest en- 
couragement and every opportunity that will 
enable him to make the most out of the best 
that is in him. 

Since most pupils do not know how to study, 
have not acquired the habit of systematic study, 
the teacher should take sufficient time to teach 
them this difficult task. 

The teacher- should consider most situations 
in school work from the pupil’s point of view, 
rather than from the adult’s point of view. 

The teacher should remember that there is a 
close relationship between ill temper, bad man- 
agement, poor teaching, and tardiness, ab- 
sence, truancy. 

The teacher should convince her pupils by 
word and by deed that she is much interested 
ia their welfare and advancement. This atti- 
tude will make them more dependable. 

The greatest strength of the teacher is her 
ability to love her work for the enjoyment 
found in doing it, and to love her pupils for 
what she wants them to become. 


Every teacher should endeavor to advance 
with the profession. This may be accomplished 
by reading current magazines, including educa- 
tional magazines, by reading the latest and best 
books, including pedagogical books, by visiting 
good schools, by attending educational meet- 
ings, and by frequently attending a normal 
school or a university. 

Finally, the teacher should receive a salary 
large enough to meet all expenses incurred in 
advancing with educational progress. 


@ 


A PRAYER 


Father, protect our boys in brown 

Who march from hamlet, field and town; 
Each one a replica of Thee, 

Each bears a cross to Calvary. 


Be with them on the bloody field; 

Be Thou their armor and their shield. 
Whisper to those so sorely tried: 
“Hold firm, thy Comrade stands beside.” 


—The Educator-Journal. 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOL 


BY R. D. CHADWICK 


Principal Stewe School, Duluth 


We knew that a large number of the pupils 
were the sons and daughters of foreign-born 
parents, but we did not expect to find pupils of 
pure American parentage (both parents Ameri- 
can) ranking fourth in point of numbers. This 
was one interesting discovery when the teachers 
asked the pupils to give the nationality of their 
fathers and mothers and the results were  re- 
corded and tabulated. In order that the pa- 
trons and friends of the Stowe School may 
better appreciate some of the problems and the 
Americanizing opportunities of the school, the 
information gathered relative to the nationality 
of the parents of the pupils is here presented. 

The total number of pupils who gave the na- 
tionality of their parents was 406. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-five pupils stated that both 
parents were of the same nationality. There 
were 49 pupils of pure Slovene parentage; they 
therefore ranked first. Pupils of pure Italian 
parentage numbered 47, and ranked second. 
Serbians numbered 39, and ranked third. Amer- 
icans numbered 37, and ranked fourth. 

BOTH PARENTS OF SAME NATIONALITY. 

Slovene, 49; Italian, 47; Serbian, 39; Ameri- 
can, 37; Polish, 30; Austrian, 22; Swedish, 22; 
Croatian, 20; Colored, 9; Finnish, 7; Scotch, 
6; *Slav, 5; Hungarian, 5; German, 4; French, 
4; Bohemian, 4; Jewish, 4; Roumanian, 3; 
Norwegian, 3; Canadian, 3; *Scandinavian, 2; 
Lithuanian, 2; Irish, 2; Ukranian, 2; Greek, 2; 
Russian, 1; English, 1. 

There are 335 children of 25 nationalities. 

A little study of these nationalities shows the 
racial complexity of the Austrian Empire (Aus- 
tria-Hungary). The following nationalities are 
subject to the Austrian emperor: Slovenes, in 
Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, and parts of Hun- 
gary; Serbians, in Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
Poles, in Galacia; Croatians, in Croatia and 
Slavonia; Hungarians, in Hungary and _sur- 
rounding provinces; Austrians; Bohemians, in 
Bohemia; Roumanians, in Bukowina and parts 
of Hungary; Italians, in Tyrol, Goritz and 
Istria. 

The Slovenes, Serbians and Croatians have a 
common language, literary heritage, and na- 
tional aspirations. During the spring months 
of 1918 they joined in two patriotic mass meet- 
ings, and in a Red Cross dance at the Stowe 
School. They are intensely loyal to their 
adopted country, and have no love for Austria. 
Over twenty-five per cent. of the pupils were 
found to have parents belonging to these na- 
tionalities. 


*These Slav children should be distributed. among 
the following Slavic races: Serbian, Slovene, Croatian, 
Russian, etc. The Scandinavian children should be 
distributed between the Swedish and Norwegian na- 
tionalities. So few pupils are involved, however, that 
the accuracy of the table is not affected. This arose 
from the fact that the child did give more specifically 
his parents’ nationality. 


The Italians are a liberty-loving people, and 
have shown their patriotism in mass meetings, 
and by taking part in patriotic parades. 

In Russia is found a similar racial complex- 
ity. This may help us to understand the chaos 
that has reigned in Russia since the overthrow 
of the Imperial Government. 

The following were Russian subjects: 
in Poland; Finns, in Finland; 
planation in footnote); Lithuanians, in the 
provinces around Vilna; Ukranians, in the 
provinces around Kief; Russians. 

Somewhat over a hundred years ago the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland was divided between 
Prussia, Austria and Russia. Now Poles are 
found in all three of these countries. 

In Russia, as well as in Austria, the mem- 
bers of the subject races have retained their 
national traditions and aspirations, in spite ol 
persecutions and the fact that they have net 
had independence for centuries. 

Here is a lesson to help us in Americanizing 
our immigrant brothers. Americanization will 
be accomplished by education and not by co- 
ercion. The school will not be the only agency, 
but the churches, newspapers, libraries, amuse- 
ments, daily contact with native citizens, all will 
be educational agencies. It has frequently been 
said that America is a “Melting Pot,” and if 
this is a good expression to use, we may say 
that the educational agencies will be the fuel to 
keep the pot boiling. 

Nearly eighty-three per cent. of all the pupils 
have both parents belonging to the same _na- 
tionality. Sixty per cent. of the 335 children 
come from the races of Southern and Eastern 
Europe. This is a condition to be expected, 
for these races are often subject races, and they 
come to America in search of liberty and op- 
portunity. I believe that America gets the 
most enterprising and daring of these _ races 
and that they will contribute these traits to the 
new American race that is gradually foriing. 


PARENTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITY. 


American-German, 9; Scotch-Irish,6; English- 
Norwegian, 4; French-Italian, 3; Irish-Belgian, 
3; German-Norwegian, 3; Russian-Polish, 3; 
Scotch-French, 3; American-Norwegian, 2; Bo- 
hemian-German, 2; German-Austrian, 2; Amer- 
ican-Polish, 2; Serbian-Austrian, 2; German- 
Slavic, 2; American-Canadian, 2; Scotch-Cana- 
dian, 2; American-Bohemian, 2; Serbian-Bo- 
hemian, 1; German-Scotch-French, 1; Croatian- 
Austrian, 1; American-English, 1; German- 
Polish, 1; Slavic-Serbian, 1; American-German- 
Polish, 1; American-French, 1; Slavic-Austrian, 
1; Serbian-Polish, 1; English-Irish, 1; Nor- 
wegian-Serbian, 1; American-Scotch, 1; Scotch- 
Polish, 1; Irish-German, 1; German-Norwegian- 


Poles 
Slavs (see ex- 
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America First! 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 


only be through the right education of all its 


people—W oodrow Wilson. 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


In the midst of the most strenuous activities 
of her life, in an heroic Fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign in the Intermountain Region Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young was held up, turned about at 
Boise, Idaho, and came back to Washington. 

She was in the best of health and spirits at 
Boise when she bade the public goodbye with 
a promise to return for a long stay because she 
had fallen in love with the capital of the Gem 
State. The next public announcement regard- 
ing Mrs. Young was the announcement of her 
death at Washington. She had scarcely reached 
the scene of her leadership of the Woman’s 
Campaign for the sale of Liberty Loan bonds 
when she was a victim of the prevailing epi- 
demic. She was rejoicing in the great triumph 
of the drive when the disease became the fatal 
pneumonia, and she passed on. 

We rejoice that in her lifetime the Journal of 
Education voiced its appreciation of her as a 
scholar, as a professional enthusiast, as a leader 
among men and women. It was in the autumn 
of 1886 that George Howland, then superintend- 
ent of Chicago, took me to the Skinner School, 
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where I saw such unusual work that I said to 
Mr. Howland that Mrs. Young was the most re- 
markable principal I had ever seen. 

My write-up of that visit, for the Christian 
Endeavor World, then The Golden Rule, was 
copied more widely than anything else, prob- 
ably, that we have ever published. Mr. How- 
land said in the last days of his life that he had 
attained a wider fame because of that article 
than of anything else ever written. 

For a third of a century no year ever passed 
without our knowing pridefully whatever work 
in which she was engaged. None of the elab- 
orate accounts of her life in connection with her 
death give any hint of the real demonstration 
of her power. Even the admirable life which 
was published with her approval a few years 
ago gave no real indication of her power. The 
profession should certainly know the truth. 
Some things which could not be told in her life 
should be told now. 

Her unusual success as a principal led to her 
appointment as an assistant superintendent by* 
Albert G. Lane, a position which she held under 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews when he left the 
presidency of Brown University to succeed Mr. 
Lane. 

At the age of fifty-four, well past the pro- 
verbial dead line, she resigned as assistant su- 
perintendent because she did not believe in the 
policies of Dr. Andrews. He did everything pos- 
sible to dissuade her, but she was determined. 
We, personally, argued with her the importance 
of continuance in the work. For twelve years 
she had been the most eminent of the assistant 
superintendents. She fully realized that at her 
time of life her return to educational work was 
unlikely, and she outlined the quiet student life 
she could lead with the modest professional in- 
cidental income for which she could hope. 

The unusual story of her entrance into the 
School of Education with John Dewey under 
President Harper is the best known chapter of 
her life. For a woman in her fifty-fifth year, 
with no college education, without so much as 
an honorary degree, to be offered a professor- 
ship in a great university is so exceptional that 
it could but challenge publicity. 

At sixty years of age, despite the most ar- 
dent solicitation on the part of President Har- 
per, she positively refused to remain in the uni- 
versity after John Dewey left. 

Now her retarement from professional life 
seemed absolute. She had all her plans now 
laid for permanent retirement to a quiet life. 
Again, fate had its innings. The Chicago Nor- 
mal College was in despair. The leaving of 
Colonel Francis W. Parker to become Dean of 
the School of Education of Chicago University 
had robbed it of the spirit which had made it in- 
ternationally famous. The going of Arnold 
Tompkins had revealed the most, pernicious in- 
ternal state of affairs of which we have known. 
The interim in which Edwin G. Cooley — was 
principal-elect, but not in service, created a 
professional cold-ulcer at the normal school. 
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Mrs. Young was the only person in the world, 
apparently and probably, who could take that 
situation in hand and make a great normal col- 
lege out of the ruins. 

A woman from sixty to sixty-five years of 
age, she did, probably, the greatest professional 
work of her life, the greatest professional work 
ever achieved by any woman, to our thinking. 

There will always be a differenve of opinion 
as to her service as superintendent of Chicago, 
but there will never be any difference of opin- 
ion worthy of mention as to the success of her 
administration of the normal college, where she 
took the worst condition imaginable and left a 
permanently ennobled professional institution. 

It would be as impossible as it would be im- 
practicable to make any adequate study of the 
superintendency of Chicago from the time E. 
G. Cooley laid down the reins to the time John 
D. Shoop took them up. It is an entirely safe 
statement that no man or woman would dare 
to claim that he could have done any better 
than Mrs. Young did with the conditions that 
Mr. Cooley and the politicians passed on to her. 
Her friends are justified in claiming a remark- 
able success for her administration under the 
conditions, and she was sixty-five to seventy 
years of age when she wrestled with the most 
momentous political and educational problems 
ever known in school administration. Her elec- 
tion to the presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association was the great event of the 
sixty-two years of that association. That is a 
chapter by itself, a chapter that few people have 
ever known much about. Suffice it to say here 
that it unintentionally and unexpectedly perma- 
nently retired the management that had 
been passed on from one set of managers to 
another without any serious break in the plans. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young will have no successor 
in the educational world. No other woman will 
ever be to the educational world what she has 
been. No man or woman has ever combined 
in one life so much of eminent success as a 
principal, as a supervisor, as a superintendent, 
as a normal college principal, as a_ university 
professor, as a National Education Association 
leader, as a patriotic devotee as did Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young. 
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THE EPIDEMIC 


For the first time in many years America has 
been visited by an epidemic, which, though not 
making as serious a toll of death as was feared, 
has given her the greatest scare that the adult 
population has ever had and established un- 
precedented precautions. 

Many of these precautions proved to be un- 
necessary, but health officials preferred to err 
on the right side. Apparently more than half 
of the children in city schools were out of 
school about a month. 

Of course, the pay of the teachers was not 
disturbed, and no children will fail of promo- 
tion because of this interruption in their course. 


Practically all teachers promptly reported to 
the health officials in readiness to care for the 
sick or to do office work and relieve others 
who could more skillfully serve the sick. - 

In the smaller cities and, to some extent, in 
all cities the boys and girls enlisted for farm 
work or some form of industrial and clerical 
work, 


In many ways the epidemic has been highly 
educative. 

Personally, we had an entirely new experi- 
ence. We have already been left on the side 
lines in the Inter-Mountain region, with three 
big associations and many institutional engage- 
ments canceled “by wire.” In more than a 
third of a century there have been many op- 


portunities for just such a hold-up, and, as the 


“optimist” we are often acclaimed to be, we re- 


joice in past escapes rather than whine at pres- 
ent inconveniences, 


“TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS ABOUT THE WAR” 


One of the tragedies of the times has been 
the publication of a most unfortunate docu- 
ment, “Two Thousand Questions and Answers 
About the War.” 

Of course, no one is likely to.know what pro- 
German influence started this propaganda pub- 
lication. It is inconceivable that some distinctly 
pro-German propagandist was in at the birth, 
but.no one can for a moment believe that any 
of those who stood sponsor for it was in any 


remote way even an intentional propagandist. ~ 


It is an almost amusing series of 
the other fellow’s honesty and ability. 

George Creel, chairman of the United States 
Bureau of Publicity, whose office is supposed 
to protect the public from all miscarriage of 
fact and philosophy, vouched for the reliability 
of this fifty-fifty affair as to fact, and patriotic 
wisdom as to spirit. 

When ever-watchful National Security 
League exposed its viciousness Mr. Creel said 
he had vouched for it because the publisher, 
George H. Doran, is known to be a_ careful 
publisher and ardent patriot. 

Mr. Doran seems to have got from under 
by saying that it came to hinr from Dr. Albert 
Shaw of the Review of Reviews, in whose lit- 
erary ability and patriotic devotion he had the 
utmost confidence. 

And Dr. Albert Shaw seems to have _ side- 
stepped because of his absolute confidence - in 
the son of the late William T. Stead of London. 

It does not yet appear in whom the son of 
the late William T. Stead placed his confidence. 

Evidently the National Security League was 
the only place where the “Two Thousand Ques- 
tions and Answers About the War” were really 
challenged. If any demonstration were needed 
for that organization, it would be found in the 
fact that the son of the late William T. Stead, 
Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews, 
George H. Doran, the publisher, and George 
Creel, the Official Publicist, none or all, were 
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able to put it over the National Security 
League. 

It is more than amusing that Creel, Doran 
and Shaw object to anyone’s having learned the 
truth about the famous or infamous ‘Two 
Thousand Questions and Answers About the 
War.” 

Comedy becomes tragedy when that trio 
questions the “honor” of the one organization 
that did for America what all three of them 
failed to do. 


A WONDERFUL WORK 


The Department of Agriculture has‘ an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 a year for education 
in its various features. The States Relation 
Service, with which O. H. Benson is associated, 
has $5,000,000 a year. This includes all boys’ 


- and girls’ club work. It has charge of the agri- 


cultural extension education in connection with 
colleges and universities. 

The Department maintains many Bureaus 
for experimental and research work in educa- 
tion, 

Twenty million dollars for education is really 
a wonderful contribution to the great cause. 
Even five millions for the States Relation work 
is quite in contrast with the $214,800 that the 
Bureau of Education has after it cares for the 
deer and other interests in Alaska. And $50,000 
of the $214,800 is the President’s special assign- 
ment for the school garden work of John H. 
Francis and his associates. 


A MILLION BOYS BEHIND A MILLION MEN 


The raising of $170,000,000 to be divided per 
schedule among seven great war activities is 
the greatest undertaking in the world’s history. 
No other public National Drive will be permitted 
for a year. This drive will take care of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Red 
Cross, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish War 
Society, the Salvation Army, the Belgian Relief, 
and the War Camp Community Service. The 
school boys of America are asked to earn five 
dollars each, under the slogan, “A million boys 
behind a million men.” ‘ 

Since no other war collection of any kind 
can be permitted for a year it would seem rea- 
sonably wise to get behind this one appeal. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 


All arrangements are complete for the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in 
Chicago February 24 to March 1. 

Headquarters will be at Congress Hotel. 

Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superintendent, Buffalo, is 
president, and J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. 
C., secretary of the N. E. A. The Auditorium 
Theatre, across the street from the Congress 
Hotel, will be the place of meeting. The halls 
of the Congress Hotel, the Auditorium, the 
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Blackstone, Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, will 
be available for sectional meetings and Round 
Tables. Chicago is the only ideal city for a 
meeting of the Department. 

While the Congress Hotel is to be headquar- 
ters, the Auditorium is connected with the Con- 
gress by a short subway so that a room there 
1s every way as convenient. The Blackstone, 
two short blocks away, is, if anything, a little 
more “classy” than any other hotel in the city. 
The Stratford, two short blocks away, is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The LaSalle, the Sherman, the Palmer, the 
Great Northern, the Grand Pacific, the Morrison. 
the Fort Dearborn are within easy walking dis- 
tance. 

There is no occasion for anyone to be dissat- 
ished with accommodations. 


WAR GARDEN THIEVES 


In Salt Lake City two lads have been fined 
twenty-five dollars each for stealing from a 
War garden some cauliflower and other vege- 
tables. 

War garden thieving is about as despicable 
as anything that can be indulged in and only 
such a sentence as that imposed by a Salt Lake 
City judge will meet the case of such lads. 

War garderis are unusually exposed and must 
be protected by public sentiment and the rigid 
enforcement of the law and the application of 
stiff penalties. 


SOME NON-ESSENTIALS 


Fifty non-essential activities have been listed. 
The list includes commercial organization and 
club employes, brokers, insurance agents, boot- 
blacks, dancing instructors, tobacco salesmen, 
automobile salesmen, taxicab drivers, pleasure 
car repair and cleaning men, gasoline and oil 
station employes, florists and junk dealers. 


Will the Christmas week be a school week to 
compensate in part for the influenza holdup? 
Chat is a problem! 


It has been well said that a Peace Offensive is 
better than an Offensive Peace. 


Former Germans in America are becoming 
Americans very fast and very solid. 


No more Thanksgiving Turkey. Find an- 
other name before November 238. 


Health officers evidently appreciate the fact 
that they have had their innings. 


One almost pities the poor old Kaiser as he 
discovers his plight. 


Knock out all that is useless in the curricu- 
lum. 


Rome is 753 years old. 


| 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LATEST GERMAN PEACE BID. 


The latest German note admits that the pro- 
posed evacuation of territory and the conditions 
of an armistice must be left to the military ad- 
visers on the basis of the actual standard of 
power on both sides in the field, and suggests 
“that an opportunity should be brought about 
for arranging the details,” adding the hope that 
the President “will approve of no demand which 
would be irreconcilable with the honor of the 
German people and with opening a way to a 
peace of justice.” The note protests against 
the reproach of illegal and inhumane actions 
made against the German land and sea forces; 
explains that for the covering of a retreat 
“destructions will always be necessary”; and 
flatly denies that the German navy in sinking 
ships has ever purposely destroyed lifeboats 
with their passengers. There have been so 
many and such flagrant instances of the acts of 
inhumanity which Germany now finds it con- 
venient to deny, that little attention will be paid 
to the denial, nor to the assertion that orders 
will be given to submarine commanders pre- 
cluding the torpedoing of passenger ships. It 
was Germany’s proclamation of indiscriminate 
submarine warfare which brought the United 
States into the war in April of last year, and she 
is now reaping the consequences of her mur- 
derous folly. “4 


A CAMOUFLAGE RECONSTRUCTION. 


As to the reconstruction of the German Gov- 
ernment, which the President’s letter prescribed 
as a fundamental condition of peace, the German 
note, admitting that hitherto the representation 
of the German people has had no influence in the 
formation of the Government or in decisions of 
peace or war, affirms that “these conditions have 
just now undergone a fundamental change” and 
that a new Government has been formed “in 
complete accordance with the representation 
of the people, based on equal, universal, secret, 
direct franchise.” This is mere camouflage. 
No such fundamental change has taken place. 
The German Government has framed a bill em- 
bodying some of the reforms described, but the 
bill has not been acted upon by the Reichstag, 
and there is no‘assurance that it will be, or that, 
if it had been, its conditions would be sincerely 
carried out by the German masters. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 

The President’s reply was somewhat disap- 
pointing to those who had hoped that it would 
be brief and definite and would convey a demand 
for unconditional surrender as the first condi- 
tion of an armistice. But a careful analysis of 
its phrasing shows that it leads up to that con- 
clusion. The first paragraph assumed that the 
German Government fully accepted the condi- 
tions of peace. defined in the President’s ad- 
dresses of January 8 and September 27, and that 
this acceptance did not emanate from those who 
have hitherto dictated German policy and con- 


ducted the present war; but he went on to say 
that the only armistice which he would feel 
justified in submitting for consideration “would 
be one which should leave the United States 
and the Powers associated with her in a position 
to enforce any arrangements which may be 
entered into and to make a renewal of hostili- 
ties on the part of Germany impossible.” This 
does not say “unconditional surrender,” but 
such a surrender must precede the sincere ac- 
ceptance of the condition by Germany, and the 
military representatives of the Allies would in- 
sist on nothing less. 
MILITARY TERMS ESSENTIAL. 


The President stated that he had transmitted 
the entire correspondence to the Governments 
with which the United States is associated as a 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if they 
were disposed to effect peace on the terms in- 
dicated, their military advisers and those of the 
United States be asked to submit to their Gov- 
ernments “the necessary terms of such an ar- 
mistice as will fully protect the interests of the 
peoples involved, and ensure to the associated 
governments the unrestricted power to safe- 
guard and enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government has agreed.” 
It may safely be assumed that, if the negotia- 
tions reach this point, the military advisers will 
frame only such military terms as Bulgaria was 
forced to accept, and will leave all political and 
territorial terms and penalties to be adjusted by 
the Governments later. 

NOT BLINDED BY THE CAMOUFLAGE. 


The later paragraphs of the President’s letter 
show that he was not blinded by the camouflage 
about “a fundamental change” in the German 
Government. He points out that the constitu- 
tional changes referred to in the German note 
“have not yet been worked out”; that no guar- 
antees exist or are contemplated that they will 
be permanent; and that, while it may be that 
future wars will be brought under the control 
of the German people, the present war is not, 
and “the determining initiative still remains 
with those who have hitherto been the masters 
of Germany.” And it concludes by saying that, 
if the United States must deal with the mon- 
archical autocrats of Germany now, or if it is 
likely to have to deal with them later in regard 
to the international obligations of the German 
empire “it must demand, not peace negotiations, 
but surrender.” Those are plain words, which 
the war lords of Germany cannot fail to under- 
stand; and they should put an end to any sepa- 
rate peace negotiations. The same concert of 
action which now directs the Allied armies and 
navies should henceforth govern the Allied 
diplomacy. 

ANOTHER FRONT ADDED. 


There has been some surprise at the compara- 
tive quiet so long prevailing on the Italian front, 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOL 


Continued from page 433. 


Polish, 1; American-Icelander, 1; English-Aus- 
trian, 1; English-Polish, 1. 

There are 71 children of 36 nationality com- 
binations. 

It is interesting to note which nationalities 
combine most readily and which of them have 
not inter-married. 

The American-German combination ranks 
first, with nine children; Scotch-Irish second, 
with six children; English-Norwegian _ third, 
with four children, and so on in descending 
numbers for the other combinations. 

An American combined with the following: 
German (9); Norwegian (2); Pole (2); Cana- 
dian (2); Bohemian (2); English (1); German- 
Polish (1); French (1); Scotch (1); Icelander 
(1). The figures in parentheses show the num- 
ber of children from these inter-marriages. 

There are’ ten nationalities that have not 
combined with any other. They are as follows: 
Slovene, Swedish, Colored, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Jewish, Roumanian, Lithuanian, Ukranian and 
Greek. The colored race does not combine 
with the Aryan races; the Jews seldom com- 
bine with others. The Slovenes tend to keep 
to themselves; likewise the Swedes and the 
Finns. The tendency to keep together in so- 
cial groups is the “gregarious instinct,” which 
some of our writers say is “so serious a prob- 
lem in our city life.” It is a serious problem, 
because old world customs are perpetuated and 
assimilation is retarded. 

The participation of the United States in the 
World War has shown that the amalgamation 
of the immigrants into the new American race 
must be assisted. The pot must be kept boil- 
ing, the educational agencies must sympathet- 
ically teach the meaning of American democ- 
racy and ideals. Inter-marriage is not neces- 
sary to make Americans. The necessary thing 
is the inoculation of the American spirit, and 
the true and enduring spirit must be founded 
upon our best traditions and our highest ideals. 

American life is now too complex for this 
traditional program to suffice. It is absolutely 
necessary that the school give each child a 
type of training that will assist him to be 
economically useful; to help the child to find 
out what he is fitted to do; to enable him to 
choose what he will do, and especially to se- 
lect work in life that has opportunities for ad- 
vancement as a reward for diligence, intelli- 
gence and skill. 

There should be training for the intelligent 
use of leisure time, as well as for the working 
time. There should be a taste for good read- 
ing developed, and the library habit should be 
acquired. In turn, this shows that more books 
should be placed in the library; at the present 
time we need many more juvenile books. _ If 
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possible the library room should be more ac- 
cessible to adults. The intelligent use of 
leisure time also means a training and apprecia- 
tion for healthful sports, which comes in good 
physical training. 


COW-TESTING ASSOCIATION 
BY P. G. HOLDEN 
International Harvester Company 
Two thousand, nine hundred and fifty yearly records 


from 177 different herds have been completed in the 


five cow-testing associations which have been organized 
in Iowa since 1909. 

The average cow in the cow-testing association produced 
217 pounds of butter fat per year at a net profit of $32.77, 
after paying for the feed at market prices less the cost 
of hauling. 

If the 1,500,000 milch cows of Iowa produced as much 
butter fat per year as the average cow in the cow-testing 
associations, it would mean an increased production for 
the state of 115,500,000 pounds of butter fat per year, 
worth at thirty cents per pound, $34,650,000. 

The most profitable cow returned her owner a net profit 
of $125, while the poorest cow lacked $25.92 of paying 
for her feed. 

There were good cows and poor cows in every herd. 
The best cow from each herd returned an average of $55 
net profit per year, while the poorest cow from each herd 
returned an average of but $15.12 net profit per year. 

The most profitable herd netted its owner $71.22 per 
cow in one year, while the poorest herd was kept at a 
loss of sixty-three cents per cow. 

Two hundred and fifteen, or seven per cent., of the 
<ows produced over 300 pounds of butter fat per year, 
while 321, or eleven per cent., were under 150 pounds. 
If all the yearly records had been as high as the 215 high 
ones, it would have meant an increased income of $91,- 
470. 

The average net income from cows in the cow-testing 
Associations, from two to ten years old, was $314.22, or 
nearly $35 per year. 

Any member of a cow-testing association can raise the 
production of his herd to a yearly average of 300 
pounds of butter fat within six or seven years if he will 
eliminate the unprofitable cows, save heifers from high 
producers, use a pure-bred sire from high producing an- 
cestors and give more thought and attention to the feed- 
ing and care of the animals. 

The cow-testing association is the most efficient and 
economical method of detecting the loafers in the herd. 
It puts dairying on a business basis, arouses the interest 
of the owner, his boys, and hired man in the cows, stirs 
up local pride by bringing the people of the community 
together to talk over their business, and helps to make 
farm work enjoyable and interesting. 


DOROTHY AND BRIDGET 


Dorothy and Bridget were two cows dis- 
covered in a “survey.” Dorothy gave $208 net 
profit in the year. Bridget gave a net profit 
of $12.50. Dorothy paid five per cent. on $4,200; 
Bridget on $250. Dorothy gave 108 pounds of 
milk a day for 30 days and 100 pounds a day 
for 90 days. In food value Dorothy was worth 
several fat steers. There is as great difference 
in teachers as in cows if estimated by their 
world value in the children’s future. 


All Germans must share the common fate the Hohenzollerns have brought upon them. 


—Johy McNaught, 


| | 
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SPEEDING UP THE BRIGHT PUPIL 
BY R. C, JENKINS 
Terryville, Connecticut 

Was there ever so great need of one hun- 
dred per cent. efficiency in school production as 
today? Was there ever a.call for applying 
speeding-up methods in the upper grades and 
high school so urgent as there is now? What 
the country needs most of all is trained young 
men and women who have completed the ele- 
mentary and secondary school courses and are 
prepared to serve the nation in some effective 
way. Should not attention be given now as 
never before to devices for accelerating talented 
pupils in their school work? 

In the August 16 issue of School Life super- 
intendents and principals are urged to eliminate 
the frequent “loss of a school year” for pupils 
who are compelled to move from one school 
system to another. The loss of several school 
years for retarded pupils is a perennial prob- 
lem with school officials. This inevitable loss 
must in some way or other be compensated for. 
This can be done by giving exceptional pupils 
every encouragement to advance through the 
grades and high school as fast as their health 
and brains will permit. Experiments show re- 
peatedly that bright pupils who are allowed to 
skip a grade in almost every instance do su- 
perior work in the advanced grade. When our 
country’s need is so great, why quibble about 
a child’s failure to do eighth grade arithmetic 
when he can do the other eighth grade sub- 
jects well? If he is prepared to do the ma- 
jority ,of senior high school work, why keep 
him back another year in the junior high 
school because he happens to be short in his 
geography or history? 

Teachers may well devote much thought and 
time to the brighter pupils in the hope of ad- 
vancing them a_ grade. Special advanced 
groups may be organized in a school system, 
particularly a group between grades seven and 
eight. Brilliant seventh grade pupils placed in 
such a group this fall will undoubtedly be able 
to enter high school in September, 1919. Next 
June when we draw up our balance sheet the 
figures will show anywhere from ten per cent. 
to forty per cent. of retardation with possibly 
ten per cent. of repeaters. It is my earnest 
conviction that now is the time to begin to off- 
set this slowing up of production by providing 
for the acceleration of from five per cent. to 
ten per cent. of our brightest pupils. The 
country needs their talents as soon as they can 
be trained. The depressing effect which such 
acceleration might have on the duller pupils 
left behind would be more than paid for by the 
additional service to the nation which the 
brighter ones can give. The President has 
called upon the boys and girls to stay in school 
despite the crisis until their school work is 
finished or until they are called in the draft. 
It is our part as teachers and school officials 
to enable the boys and girls to finish their 
school work as quickly as possible. 
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STUDY PLAN FOR “CRANFORD”—(L) 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 
Hallowell, Maine 
I. Preliminary Work. 


A. Setting—‘“Cranford,” with a class of 
some maturity, offers a splendid opportunity for 
the study of character and manners, and for 
the appreciation of quiet humor. Relatively 
short, it should, if possible, be read aloud in: 
the classroom, This reading should be pre- 
pared for by a preliminary talk on English vil- 
lage life. The pupil’s own store of informa- 
tion, gained from Washington Irving, should 
be drawn out and amplified. As a help to 
vividness, post cards of Knutsford may be 
shown. Mrs. Anna Thackeray Ritchie’s descrip- 
tion should be read to the class, either now or 
at the conclusion of the preliminary reading. 
In the discussion pupils should be led to re- 
alize, as far as they may, the atmosphere of the 
American village as they know it. 

B. A fairly full presentation of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s life, with emphasis upon the woman 
rather than upon the writer. Periods may be 
assigned to individual pupils; thus securing 
greater detail and making the lesson a worth- 
while exercise in oral composition. 

C. Oral reading, with comment intended 
to emphasize the humor and pathos of the book 
and its skillful use of conversation, 


II. Detailed Study. 


CHAPTER I. 

1. What is Cranford’s most striking pe- 
culiarity? 

2. Explain the allusion 
Is there any satire here? 

3. What opinion did -Cranford ladies have 
of the male sex? 

4. What was their comfortable attitude im 
regard to dress? | 

5. Explain the allusion to the “old laws om 
Tynenwald Mount.” 

6. Why were Cranford conversations al- 
ways unimportant? 

7. What was meant by Drumble? 

8. What was the financial condition of 
Cranford? 

9. How did Cranford characterize econ- 
omy? 

10. Tell the tale of Miss Betsey Barker's 
Alderney. Is there any element of pathos in 
the anecdote? What purpose does it serve? 

11. Describe the Brown family. 

12. Explain: A* propos; forte; 
sent to Coventry; sour grapeism; 
pattens; sedan chair; spinnet. 

13. Summarize the literary controversy with 
which the chapter closes. 

CHAPTER II. 

14. What was a Brutus wig? 

15. Who was Deborah? 

16. What is the source of: “Plumed wars”; 


“feast of reason and flow of soul”; “pure wells 
of English undefiled’’? 


to the Amazons... 


sotto voce; 
Spartans ; 
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17. Explain: Au fait; pot-pourri. 

18. Should we use French and Latin phrases 
‘in our ordinary writing today? Why not? 

19. How is Lord Mauleverer’s visit told? 
What advantages in this method? 

20. Characterize Miss Matty. 

21. Who tells the story of “Cranford’’? 

22. Why not have a Cranfordite tell it? 

23. What tragic happening? How told? 

24. What other death? What is the prevail- 
ing tone of the chapter? Is there any humor? 

CHAPTER III. 


25. Explain: Army list; Blue Beard; Scan- 
dinavian prophetess; yeoman; Don Quixote; 
mousselaine de laine; sarsenet. 

26. What is the source of: “Pride which 
apes humility”? 

27. What new character? 

@8. What suggestion of bygone romance? 

29. How much actual story have we so far? 

30. What characters introduced so far? 

31. What hint of later action? 

CHAPTER IV. 

32. Who was George Herbert? Byron? 
Goethe? 

33. Explain: Fly; amine; calashes; frogs; 
flag-floors; cosset. 

34. What is the source of: “The cedar 
spreads”; “Black as ashbuds in March’? 

35. What effect did Mr. Holbrook’s death 
‘have upon Miss Matty? Upon the reader? 

36. What was Martha’s attitude towards 
“Miss Matty? How rewarded? 

37. What is the purpose of the author in 
introducing the love affair between Martha and 
Jem? 

CHAPTER V. 

38. Explain: Mesmeric; blind man’s holiday; 

‘Tonquin. beans; assize time; padusoy; Mrs. 


“Chapone; Mrs. Carter; carmen; fashed; frank. 


39. Translate: “Dum memor, ipse mei, dum 


“Spiritus regit artus.” 


40. What was the doctrine of Epictetus? 

41. What was Miss Edgeworth’s ‘“Patron- 
age”? 

42. Where and what is Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne? 

43. Explain: Apollyon and Abaddon. 

44, Translate: “Bonus Bernardus non videt 
vomnia.” 

45. What is Mrs. Gaskell’s opinion of Latin? 

46. What does this chapter really accom- 
plish? What is the most important fact that it 
presents? 
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4%. How is this reading of old letters made 
to seem natural? What has happened to letter- 
writing in modern times? 

48. Describe Peter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

49. What, if any, is the distinction between 
a dictionary and a lexicon? 

50. Explain shovel hat. 

51. What further do we learn of Peter in 
this chapter? 

52. Tell the story of the flogging and what 
led to it. 
-53. What homely little touch in the telling? 

54. What is the end of the story? 

55. What shows Miss Matty’s humility? 

56. What is the prevailing tone of the chap- 
ter? 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS FOR GIRLS 


{From “Industrial Problems for Girls,” by Nelson L. 
Rooray. P. Blakiston Sons & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents.] 

Find the cost of the chalk trays in your 
schoolroom at 12} cents per ft. 

Find the length of the curtains required for 
the windows of your room if they extend 3 
in. above the top of the windows and 6 in. be- 
low the window sills. 

How many yards of material in the curtains 
if there are two for each window, allowing for 
a 2-in. hem at the top and a 4-in. hem at the 
bottom of the curtains? 

How long a table cloth with a 1-in. hem 
must you buy for your dining room table if 
the cloth hangs down 1 ft. at each end of the 
table? 

If a pint of milk weighs 1 Ib. 1 oz., how 
many ounces will 1 tablespoonful of milk weigh? 
1 teaspoonful? 

If a recipe calls for 3 pt. of milk, how many 
teaspoonfuls are called for? 

A gallon contains 231 cu. in. How many 
cubic inches in 1 tablespoonful? 1 cupful? 1 
teaspoonful? 

A certain recipe that will provide for 4 per- 
sons calls for 1 cupful of milk; how many per- 
sons will the recipe provide for if 1 qt. is used? 

If 4 cupful of flour makes 4 griddle cakes, 
how much flour will be required to make 
enough griddle cakes for 10 persons, allowing 
6 cakes for each person? 

From a piece of cloth 3 ft. wide I need a 
piece that contains 43 sq. ft. How long a 
piece must I cut? 


It would be very wholesome for Germany to see clearly that both Great Britain and the 
United States mean to maintain national armies always ready for immediate action. The pres- 
ent war would not have occurred if Germany had not seen that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States had any army to speak of. I think it would impress Germany very much if our 
two countries should come to an agreement as to the kind of army that each would maintain. 

. —Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard. 
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THINGS INVINCIBLE 


High 
In the sky, 


Above the carnage and the strife 

And all the sacrifice of precious life, 

A million white-faced little stars “ 
Prick the night with watchfulness, 

While elfish moonbeams prance, 

Like poets’ spirits in a light fantastic dance, 
Across the blood-drenched fields of France. 


—LeBaron Cooke, in the Nation. 


GOOD SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


Sandwiches with sliced tender meat for fill- 
ing, baked apple, cookies. 

Slices of meat loaf, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, stewed fruit, small frosted cake. 

Lettuce: or celery sandwiches, cup custard, 
jelly sandwiches. 

Cottage cheese and chopped green pepper 
sandwiches, peanut sandwiches, fruit, cake. 

Raisin or nut bread with butter, cheese, 
orange, maple sugar. 

Baked bean and lettuce sandwiches, apple 
sauce, sweet chocolate. 


@-0 
THE COST OF FOOD 


The United States Department of Labor authorizes the 
following statement: “The retail price of food for the 
United States on May 15, 1918, showed an increase of 
3 per cent. over the price of April 15, 1918, according to 
‘a report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“A comparison of prices as between May 15, 1918, and 
May 15, 1917, shows that food as a whole increased 5 per 
cent. Seven of the twenty-five articles recorded showed 
a decline in the retail price. Potatoes declined 64 per 
-cent.; onions, 35 per cent.; flour, 24 p@r cent.; sugar, 9 
per cent.; cheese, 1 per cent.; and coffee, less than 1 per 
cent. 

“Ten articles show an increase of 20 per cent. or more. 
Plate boiling beef increased 32 per cent.; corn meal, 30 
per cent.; hens, 29 per cent.; milk, 26 per cent.; and pork 
chops, 20 per cent. 

“A comparison for the five-year period, shows that food 
was 63 per cent. higher in May, 1918, than in the same 


month of 1913. Every article increased 38 per cent. or 
over. The least increase, of 38 per cent., was shown in 
potatoes. Three articles show an increase of 100 per cent. 
or more.” 


CARNEGIE GIVES $325,000,000 
[New York Cor. Pittsburgh Dispatch.] 

Two Pittsburghers were discussing the amount of 
money Andrew Carnegie had distributed and how much 
he had left. “I know from reliable authority,” said one 
Steel City man, “that the Laird of Skibo has given away 
$325,000,000, including $60,000,000 ~ to 2,500 libraries; 
$125,000,000 for the Carnegie Corporation, $17,000,000 for 
colleges, $22,000,000 for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, $16,000,000 for the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, $13,000,000 to the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, $10,000,000 for the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, $10,000,00 for hero funds, $10,000,- 
000 for international peace, $4,000,000 for steel workers’ 
pensions, $2,000,000 for the Church Peace Union, $1,000,- 
000 for the peace palace at The Hague.” 

AUTUMN HAZE 


Across the pearly distance 
It lies on hill and stream, 

In banks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream. 


A slumberous smoke that rises 
Serenely in the cold, 

From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 


—Richard Kendall Munkittrick. 


BOOK TABLE 


CREDIT OF THE NATIONS. By J. Lawrence Laugh- 
lin, of Chicago University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 

By far the most fascinating and illuminating book on 
economics, especially on war economics, that we have read 
in the four years of the World War is “Credit of the 
Nations” by Professor Laughlin. It is masterfully com- 
plete as to facts regarding the economic situation prior 
to 1914; the various English credit operations; as to 
French money and credit; as to German credit opera- 
tions; as to war and credit and as to the war and credit 
in the United States prior to April, 1917. 

The war has remade the financial policy of the world. 
It has put all financial dealings within the nation and 
among the nations on a credit basis. Any theory of fi- 
nance prior to 1914 must be reconstructed by economists 
of today and tomorrow. The word “credit” has new 
Significance and nowhere can there be found as com- 
plete, as compelling a statement as that by Dr. Laughlin 
in “Credit of the Nations.” Indeed, here, for the 
first time, is it possible for a student to see the part war 
finance played in the entrance of our country as a bel- 
ligerent. All operations of the belligerents are here skil- 
fully, faithfully, intelligently scrutinized by the American 
master of finance. The various credit movements are 


brilliantly illustrated by charts as they are clearly and 
scientifically described in word pictures. 


THE MENTAL SURVEY. By Rudolf Pinter. New 
York: D. Appleton Company. Cloth. Price, $2, net. 
The author has specialized intensely in the study of the 

mental condition of defective children. He has attracted 
attention to the University of Ohio by his special studies 
in psychology. In this book he does not confine himself 
to children, but presents methods of testing mental 
strength and weakness of adults as well. 

Dr. Pinter is a master among the best masters in. this 
phase of psychological demonstrations. He has done 
some original venturing in his line and “has made his 
dream come true. In “The Mental Survey” Dr. Pinter 
presents a series of standardized tests for measuring the 
intelligence of large groups of people. All of the tests 
have been thoroughly tried out and have been found to 
give an accurate picture of educational accomplishment 
and mental ability. There are three fields in which these 
tests are of great value in making group surveys; for 
estimating feeble-mindedness, in educational surveys and 
in social surveys. The author believes that the appli- 
cation of the mental survey to schools and the valuation 
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‘French, being written by a real Frenchman. 


of school achievement in terms of mentality is particu- 
larly important. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first describes 
the method of standardization and gives some results. 
The second part is a guide for the use of the tests and 
has been written very clearly and simply so that the 
worker may follow, step by step, the procedure in giving 
scores and in evaluating the tests. 


SCOUT DRAKE IN WAR TIMF. By Isabel Horni- 
brook. Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.35, net. 
Any Boy Scout will read this book with passionate de- 

light. The Boy Scout movement was created for this 
hour. Shall we say “providentially’? We hesitate to 
apply that sacred word, but we do not hesitate to say that 
if “Providence” had sought the best way to prepare boys 
for this hour of yesterday for heroic manhood today we 
can think of nothing as well adapted to the purpose as 
the Boy Scout scheme or of any American as well quali- 
fied to promote it as is James E. West. 

This is the second story of a boy transformed from a 
loafing street corner boy into a Scout with a merit badge 
for swimming. Now aflame with patriotism, chafing be- 
cause too young to go “over there” he and the rest of 
Troop One stay “here” and turn farmer boys in vacation. 
This is a refreshing boys’ book, one that they will read 
with relish and profit by instinctively. : 


FRENCH IN A NUTSHELL. By Jean Leeman, In- 
structor in French at the Language Institute of New 
York. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 98 pp. 
Price, $1. 
This is announced as a “practical phrase book for the 

use of the American Red Cross, the Army and the Navy.” 

The material is therefore military and medical; doctors, 

nurses and amputations play a prominent part. Unlike 

most phrase books of a similar nature, however, the book 
is worked out on a connected plan based on a gram- 
matical foundation, instead of being a mere haphazard col- 
lection of more or less useful phrases. Notes and exer- 
cises are provided to clear up difficulties and give prac- 
tice in the use of the phrases. The volume is typically 

The various 

word lists add to its value, as does also the amusing little 

original play at the end, which contains some splendid 
idiomatic expressions. A sensible feature is the author’s 
insistence on a teacher to aid the student to acquire 

French pronunciation; this is a refreshing relief from 

the “French-at-a-gulp” school, who are flooding the mar- 

ket with cheap books for learning French. 


LIPPINCOTT’S ENGLISH NOTEBOOK. Compiled 
and arranged by Marjorie H. Nicolson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This notebook is an aid to both the teacher and student 
of English literature. It is to serve for at least a year 
and to make, if desired, a permanent record of the stu- 
dent’s “outside readings.” The book lists are merely 
suggestive and are from the college entrance require- 
ments for the years 1915-1919. The perforated pages 
preclude the student’s “adopting” reports written in the 
past by others and make the teacher’s work more simple. 
The book lists are conveniently arranged according to the 
years in which the selections are to be read. 


OUR EUROPEAN ANCESTORS. An. Introduction to 
United States History. By Eva March Tappan. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Price, 76 cents. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and wisely written 
history of Greece and Rome, of the Goths and Huns, of 
the Franks and Bretons, of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, of Isabella and Columbus, of the Cabots and Vir- 
ginians, of the Pilgrims and Puritans and of the influence 
of the struggles in Europe out of which ultimately came 
Britain Democracy, the French Republic and the greatest 
of the World Democracy, the United States. Without 
undue frankness Miss Tappan tells us that the Huns of 
early days, the progenitors of the Kaiser times, were re- 
garded by the Goths as “the children of witches and de- 


mons—a terrible folk.” 
Oculists and Physicians 
HA Healthy, Strong, used e 
many years ‘ore it was 
Beaut ul E es offere as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 
aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Nee 


are. Try itin you: Kyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting- 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your st—accept Du 


ruggi 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 
MURINE EYE REMEDY COM®ANY, Chicago, iu 
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AMERICAN BIRTH 
AND EDUCATION 


The native-born citizen of America re- 
ceives a heritage more honorable than 
any foreign distinction that could be 
conferred upon him. As _ the oldest 
pencil factory in. America 


The House of Eberhard Faber 


counts its Americanism as its greatest 
asset—more valuable even than the 
long years of achievement which have 
brought success and an enviable place in 


American Industry 


For a generation, Eberhard Faber pen- 


cils, produced in their extensive Manu- 
facturing Plant in Brooklyn, have | 
carried to all the countries of the | 


world the best slogan we could think of 


Made in America’’ 


Trade Mark 


EBERHARD FABER 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK IN 1849 
The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
American Schools | 


The Educational System of America, | 
in harmony with our national desires, 
demands for its students supplies of | 


distinct merit. 
The | 
Eberhard Faber School Line 


of | 
| 


Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers 
and Bands 


has proven its superiority. 


It is easier to write the word ‘‘efficiency’’ 
with an Eberhard Faber Pencil than with 


other kinds. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adm 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


inistration 


- . 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 

Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 


81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


4-2: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Detroit. 


1-2: Northwestern Division Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Elgin, 
Illinois. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 


$-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 


7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Montpelier. President, 
Margaret R. Kelley, Derby. Vt.; 
secretary. Florence Wellman, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 


, 8 9: Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. 


11-12: National Association of State 
Universities. Chicago, Illinois. 
President, Guy Potter Benton. Bur- 
lington, Vt.; secretary, Frank L. 
MeVey, Lexington, Ky. 


15-16: Joint Convention of New 
England Association of School Su- 
perintendents, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association and 
American Institute of Instruction, 
Francis McSherry, secretary-treas- 
urer of New England Association 
of School Superintendents. 


21, 22, 23: High School Conference. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

26-27: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Coast Section), San 
Jose. President, E. E. Brownell, 
Gilroy. Secretary, G. A. Bond, 
Santa Cruz, 

27. 28. 29: West Virginia Education 
Association, Wheeling. Secretary, 
Superintendent S. S. Jacobs, Tria- 
delphia, 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs.- Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 

28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


29-30: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, Baltimore, 
DECEMBER. 

7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 

Association. Tremont Temple, 


Boston. President, Miss Annie E. 
Whittier, Lynn, Mass.; secretary, 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lawrence. 

26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following new opportunities 
for S. A. T. C. work are now of- 
fered: Tufts College, Medford; 
Northeastern College, Boston; Bos- 
ton College, Chestnut Hill; College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester; Bos- 
ton University, Boston; Clark Col- 
lege, Worcester; Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester; Lowell 
Textile School, Lowell; Springfield 
International Y. M. C. A., Spring- 
field; Assumption College, Wor- 
cester; Wentworth Institute, Boston; 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.; 
Franklin Union, Boston; Newton 
Technical High School, Newton; 
Springfield Technical High School, 
Springfield. 


BOSTON. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick’s annual course of interpretative 
recitals at the Emerson College of 
Oratory will be devoted this year to 
the plays of Shakespeare. The pro- 
gram for November follows: Novem- 
ber 6, “Othello,” Agnes Knox Black. 
November 13, “King Henry the 
Fourth” (Part I), Walter Bradley 
Tripp. November 20, “The Winter's 
Tale,” Elvie Burnett Willard. De- 
cember 4, “Macbeth,” Jessie El- 
dridge Southwick. 


WELLESLEY. Wellesley College 
has graduated a group of women 
farm supervisors who will work with 
the Woman’s Land Army, helping 
to direct 200 of their units and 
in training the ten thousand 
farmerettes who are expected 
to enroll for work in _ the 
spring. The graduates attended the 
college’s training school for women 
farm workers. During the training 
Wellesley was like a Plattsburg camp. 
The training camp has made a 
scientific study of the proper housing, 
clothing and feeding of this new 
species of the new woman—the far- 
merette. It has even set the fashion 
in farmerette boots, selecting a stout, 
flat-heeled, high-laced shoe, with 
fluted tongue to keep out sand and 
gravel. This is a modification of the 
Munsen Army last and is sufficiently 
feminized to make it smart as well 
as serviceable. The training school 
has made it possible for the women 
of the country to answer at short 
notice the farmer’s call for labor to 
help him grow and harvest crops. It 
has worked out a flexible camp unit 
that the women can erect themselves. 
It has taught them to build and equip 
their own mess tent and _ sleeping 
tents, provide their own sanitary ar- 
rangements and erect garbage in- 
cinerators, according to army speci- 
fications. The girls who have been 
in training at Wellesley can set up 
an iceless refrigerator, do their own 
plumbing and install a home-made 


water supply, as well as feed them- 
selves on scientifically selected food 
that produces brawn and muscle. 


_ WINCHESTER. Former Super- 
intendent Schuyler F. Herron, who 
has been “over there” in field Y. M. 
C. A. work for a year, has been ap- 
educational director for the 
. M. C. A. in France. 
WORCESTER. ‘The Governor 
has nominated former Congressman 
Charles G. Washburn of Worcester 
to be a member of the State Board 
of Education, to succeed former 
Congressman Samuel L. Powers 
who has resigned. 


4 ’ 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. meetin of 
the Maine State Teachers’ ya 
tion, which was to have been held 
November 7 and 8, has been post- 
poned indefinitely. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The meeting of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion scheduled for November 1 has 
been postponed until sometime in the 
spring of, next year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Five eminent 
scholars, representing universities of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, en- 
voys of the British government to 
the United States, “to inquire into 
the best means of securing closer co- 
operation between British and Amer- 
ican educational institutions,” will be 
the guests of Columbia University 
the coming week and on October 14 
will start on an extended trip through 
the East, West and South. 

The visitors’ itinerary is now bein 
arranged by the American Counci 
of Education. Conferences will be 
held with leading American educators 
and all the leading universities will 
be visited and studied. 


The mission, which is said to be 
the most distinguished British edu- 
cational body that ever crossed the 
Atlantic, is composed of Arthur 
Everett Shipley, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge; Sir 
Henry Miers, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Manchester; Rey. Ed- 
ward M. Walker, fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford; Sir Henry Jones, 
professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and Dr. 
John Joly, professor of geology and 
mineralogy in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 

The public school teachers have a 
Preparedness Fund of $5,750, with 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


New Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 
applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but 


‘The F'act Remains 


That your school books need protection now more than 


ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


which to have the new Pension Law 
watched. ‘ 

There are 23,000 teachers in the 
public schools of this city. ; 

There are to be no lectures in the 
schools or in schoolhouses except in 
the English language. The bar 
against married women as teachers is 
removed for the present. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BLOOMFIELD. The school- 
home garden achievement under the 


~ Jeadership of George Morris, super- 


intendent, was the most popular 
community success that Bloomfield 
has known . It culminated in a fruit 
and vegetable fair, the like of which 
has never been put over or put across 
by schools hereabouts. 

ELIZABETH. Richard E. Clem- 
ent, who resigned as superintendent 


-to enter the race for Congress, had 


a great triumph in the primaries. 
There are two counties in the Con- 
gressional district and the other 
county had ambitions and an old sore 
in his own county tried to fester. As 
a result there were three other can- 
didates. but Clement had 1,367 votes, 
while the others had 317, 359, 407, 
leaving him a majority of 293 over 
all. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. The teachers have 
had two increases in wages in six 
months. “Little but often” is the 
slogan. 

CARRICK. This community had 
an unusual experience in early Octo- 
ber, when several teachers “walked 
out,” giving 300 children extra holi- 
days. They insisted upon $8 a 
month pay and the school board de- 
layed action. ‘This is probably the 
first year in which teachers have ac- 
tually walked out on strike, but they 
take no chance of financial sacrifice in 
these times. The demand for women 
is great. 

PHILADELPHIA. “School Men’s 
Week,” inaugurated by Dean Frank 
P. Graves and his associates in the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania some years ago, 
has become a great success, especially 
since the addresses and discussions 
are published complete in the “School 


Men’s Week Proceedings,” a report 
of more than 300 pages. Aside from 
the papers by men of national repute 
it is an interesting revelation of the 


amount of local talent the schools of . 


a city can furnish. The local papers 
of public school men and women of 
Philadelphia and the state do not suf- 
fer in comparison with those of the 
national leaders. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Superintendent J. C. 
Wardlaw has resigned to accept the 
business management of the S. A. T. 
C. work in North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida, with offi- 
cial headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. 

SAVANNAH. Superintendent Carle- 
ton B. Gibson has had the unusual 
experience of declining two attrac- 
tive educational offers. One was the 
superintendency of Atlanta, and the 
ether a_ position with Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding in overseas educational 
work. Superintendent Gibson insists 
that patriotic duty requires that he 
stay on this job. 


LOUISIANA. 


“Whereas, the most powerful 
nations are those whose people are 
the best educated; and, 

“Whereas, the United States gov- 
ernment and the state government 
are desirous that there be no falter- 
ing on the part of our public school 
system and the higher institutions of 
learning and no hesitancy on the part 
of parent and child in the quest for 
knowledge; 

“Now, therefore, I, Ruffin G. Pleas- 
ant, governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana, do hereby call on all citizens of 
this state to rally unanimously to the 
support of our educational system 
and institutions strain every 
nerve and endure every sacrifice pos- 
sible in order that the maximum 
number of educable boys and girls 
may attend school during the coming 
scholastic year.” 


TEXAS. 


State Superintendent W. F. 
Doughty reports 337 teachers’ cot- 


tages in the state with nearly 200 
more a-planning. 

DALLAS. More than 20,000 pupils 
were enrolled in the public schools. 
at the opening of the fall term. 
Many changes in curriculum and 
administrative program will be neces- 
sary this year on account of condi- 
tions confronting the schools in the 
prosecution of the war. History of 
the present war, military training and 
courses in mechanics, to include in- 
struction in automobile assembling, 
operation of gas engines, radio and 
buzzer work are to be stressed in 
the high schools this year. In the 
colored schools classes in domestic 
science, manual training, laundering. 
and shoe repairing have been formed. 
The “clearing house” for high school 
graduates, which has been organized’ 
by the Chamber of Commerce and! 
Manufacturers’ Association, will give 
students who complete their courses 
with creditable records the assurance 
of a “good start in life,” by helping 
them into positions for which they 
are best fitted. 

The board of education has made 
appropriations for a two-year teach- 
ers’ training course, for extension of 
domestic science, school for the deaf,. 
special classes for delinquents, kin- 
dergartens, extension of lunchroom 
service, employment of principals’ 
clerks and playground instructors for 
twelve elementary schools. Lunch- 
rooms in addition to the high schools: 
will be operated in six grade schools. 
Principals will be given more time 
to devote to their schools by being 
provided with competent secretaries 
to look after clerical details of their 
offices. 

Superintendent J. F. Kimball says: 
it has become necessary to partially 
suspend the compulsory attendance 
law, in order that boys between 
twelve and fourteen years may con- 


WANTED: HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. 
BOOK SALFSMEN to sell to Schools out 
set of MILITARY WALL MAPS of the 
Great World War. This remarkable new 
set of eight complete War Maps is being 
bought by all the leading Colleges and 
Libraries. It sells at sight to Schools. 
Fine samples ; large commissions: good 
territory — a high-class proposition from 
an old, well known house. Salesmen’s 
earnings very large. Write fully, state line 
carried and_ territory covered. 
KENYON MAP CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(43d year). 
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tinue their outside work during the 
fall and winter months. Attendance 
js compulsory concurrently with the 
fall term, but this year they will en- 
force it only from January 1, 1919. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


VINCENNES. Superintendent E. 
O. Maple has resigned to accept the 
vocational education directing of the 
men at the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion. This is one of the most respon- 
sible of the various phases of war 
work which has come to the school 


_ men. 


ILLINOIS. 


MORGAN PARK. R. D. Chad- 
wick has written a booklet on “Work 
and Play,” which is an attractive re- 
view of the Gary system. A copy 
has been presented to every parent 
in Mr. Chadwick’s district. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, who succeeds Dr. Hill M. 
Bell as president ‘of Drake Univer- 
sity, is a graduate of Hiram College, 
and was a graduate student in the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1900 to 
1904, and in 1908 won the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. He was in 
the Department of Psychological Re- 
search of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908 to 1912, and Dean of the 
General Faculties of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1912 to 1918. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. There are now 
1,500 students matriculated in the 
University of Kentucky. Of these 
472 are in the technical training 
school; 233 in the army and 130 in 
the navy. These men, 835 in all, 
have been inducted into the army and 
navy and enough men have applied 
for entrance to raise the number to 
1,100, which is the university’s quota 
for this year. There are 702 students 
in the university, including more than 
236 girls, not enlisted. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. A characteristic phase 
of the Red Cross movement was the 
donation of marketable swine by far- 
mers to the Red Cross cause. Ona 
certain day farmers came to town 
each bringing a hog donated to the 
Red Cross. A carload would be 
made up and shipped to market, 
where the proceeds would be turned 
over to the Red Cross commission. 
In a period of about thirty days there 
were sold in the South Omaha mar- 
ket hogs to the amount of $188,392 
for this purpose. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. William Oxley 
Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University and chairman of the 
United States Agricultural Commis- 
sion in France, advocates the employ- 
ment of German prisoners in the 
work of reconstruction after the war. 
He said at Tours, France, recently :— 

“German prisoners should be used 
for work on the farms and to finish 
the work of reconstruction after the 
war, for the battlefields are filled 
with unexploded shells. The military 
authorities should supervise the 
work. You can charge indemnities, 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


born, it was given the name, 


It owes allegiance to no party. 


interesting departments, 


in the Union. 


_ “In many respects The Springfield Republican stands as the highest 
achievement of American Journalism.” 


“War conditions have done various unpleasant things to the pur- 
chasing power of one hundred cents, but it has not impaired the value 
of The Republican, and that is one dollar that I shall always manage 
to find.”—From Professor John N. Ware, University of the South, 


Magazine and Newspaper 
for $1.00 Year 


The Clearest, Strongest Editorials 
and War Articles in the Country 


From the Country’s Most Famous 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Founded in 1824, a quarter-century before the Republican party was 


The Springfield Republican 


not because of political affiliations, but because of the intention to 
make it, and always to maintain it, 


A SERVANT OF THE REPUBLIC 


policies which best seem to assure the public welfare. 
TAFT in 1908 and WILSON in 1912 and 1916. 


The Weekly Republican 


containing an expert condensation of the news, together with the 
week's collected and selected editorials and many special features and 


Offers for $1.00 


a more comprehensive and intelligent survey of what is going on in 
the world than any other weekly magazine. 


—From the New Republic. 


It supports those candidates and 
It supported 


It goes into every state 


3 cents a copy. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$1.00 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 


but you can not get the land ready to 
plow without great risk. The Ger- 
mans should be compelled to take 
this risk as part of the price for their 
wanton destruction.” 

IRONTON. Superintendent Charles 
E. McCorkle has set a_ new 
pace hereabouts in the vocational-in- 
dustrial work introduced. He classi- 
fies the work along the lines of 
National Values, Municipal and Civic 
Values and Personal Values. Each 
“value” is appropriately and inspir- 
ingly magnified. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. All teachers in the pub- 
lic schools are now required to sign 
loyalty pledges. The signer agrees 
to swear allegiance to the United 
States and to report to the federal 
authorities any sign of disloyalty. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The State Nor- 
mal College has 450 S. A. T. C. boys 
in the new barracks. 

BERKELEY. Dean Alexis F. 
Lange, School of Education, State 
University, openly champions the 
election of Will C. Wood as state 
superintendent and characterizes him 
as an “educational statesman of a 
high order.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


The universal closing order came at 
a time when it closed all the teachers’ 
institutes of the state. 
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- needed it will be bought. 


os # TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeies, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


POCATELLO. The Idaho Tech- 
nical Institute in this city is giving 
a five-months’ ranger course, in 
which young men can fit them- 
selves for positions in the forest ser- 
vice and rangers. A complete course 
in this branch requires three years, 
if the young men wish to complete 
the course, but ome season’s course 
will place the young men in a posi- 
tion to take the civil service examina- 
tion successfully. 


MOSCOW. Governor Alexander 
made this noble deliverance on Oc- 
tober 9, as he reviewed the S. A. T. 
C. work at the State University :— 

“In the construction of new build- 
ings, in the patriotic spirit and loyalty 
manifested, there is the exhortation, 
“Win the war.’ In behalf of the peo- 

le of Idaho and the State Board of 
I make the statement that 
as long as there is one dollar in the 
treasury or one dollar can be had 
within the confines of the state, the 
university will have it for war pur- 
poses. President Lindley is the right 
man in the right place. His spirit is 
the kind that makes things go. He has 
the courage of a soldier, the mind of 
a financier and the heart of a patriot. 
If more buildings are required they 
will be built. If more equipment is 
If more 
money is required it will be forth- 
coming. Look not backward but for- 


ward, and push across the Rhine. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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Until this is accomplished all other 
interests are secondary.” 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The school day has 
been lengthened twenty minutes, the 
extra time to be given to patriotic 
war-time, instruction. 

SALEM. A banker of this city has 
financed the largest pig club in the 
state and announces that he will de- 
vote $10,000 next year to the financing 
of boys’ and girls’ pig clubs. 

By vote of the State Fair Board, 
Hon. E. F. Carleton, assistant state 
superintendent, and superintendent of 
the Educational Department of the 
State Fair, the cash awards to the 
school children, amounting to $350.75, 
were given in the form of Thrift 
Stamps. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Specimens of 274 
Washington mammals and 181 birds 
have been obtained by Walter P. Tay- 
lar, assistant biologist of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, during his sur- 
vey work in this state this season for 
the federal government. 

SPOKANE. Activities of various 
Sorts are engaging school teachers, 
who find themselves with the prospect 
of several weeks’ idleness before 
them, due to the closing of schools 
by the health department. A number 
of them have found employment 
which will occupy them during the 
period of the quarantine, and a large 
number have been recruited to assist 
in patriotic work. The draft boards 
are being assisted in their work by 
forces of women secured from among 
the teachers, and the Red Cross is 
also receiving the benefit of their en- 
forced idleness. A number have been 
engaged to assist in the preparation 
of the new city directory. Many 
teachers have secured work picking 
apples in nearby orchards. 


in all schools. 


The Arlo Plan 


Northampton, Mass., has just adopted these books for middle grades 
Orange, N. J., has done the same. 
Arlo in every school in the city as part of the regular English course. 
The reason is as simple as the plan. 


It works. 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS,.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


Philadelphia requires 
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Our War Intentions 


“We intend what our forefathers, 
the founders of this Republic, in- 
tended. We in America believe 
our participation in this war to be 
the fruttage of what they planted, 
Our case differs from theirs only 
in this, that it is our inestimable 
privilege to concert with men out 
of every nation what shall make 
not only the liberties of America 
secure, but the liberties of every 
other people as well... . 

“There can be but one issue. The 


settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No half- 
way decision would be tolerable. 


No halfway decision 

“The blinded rulers of Prussia 
have roused forces they knew lit- 
tle of—forces which can never be 
crushed to earth again; for they 
have in their heart an inspiration 
and a purpose which are deathless 
and of the very stuff of triumph.”— 
From the President’s Mount Ver- 
non Address. 


is conceiy- 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 437. 


where the Austrian army of invasion 
has held most of its positions for 
months undisturbed, while the win- 
ter months were drawing on, in 
which military activities would be al- 
most impossible. But, during the 
past week, the Italians, with the 
British co-operating, have launched 
a new and vigorous offensive. They 
have captured Mount Portica, an 
extremely difficult position, and they 


have taken Mount Valderoa by 
storm. Incidentally, they have taken 
several thousand prisoners. The 


Austrians have their hands _ rather 
more than full at present. In AI- 
bania, they are retreating before the 
Italian forces, who have been joined 
by Albanian tribesmen, and the Bul- 
garian collapse and the advance of 
the allied forces across the Danube 
constitute a new menace. 

AN UNEXPECTED APPEAL. 

The nation-wide campaign for the 
election of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, which had been retarded by the 
Spanish influenza and the Liberty 
Loan drive, received an unexpected 
impetus by the personal appeal made 
by President Wilson to the voters of 
the country to elect Democrats to 
Congress, as an expression of ap- 
proval of his leadership. He 
declared that the election of a Re- 
publican Congress would seriously 
impair his powers and would be in- 
terpreted on the other side of the 
water as a repudiation of his leader- 
ship. The Republican leaders in 
both houses immediately published a 
reply to the effect that this is not the 
President’s personal war, nor the 
war of Congress, nor the war of the 
Democratic or Republican party, but 
the war of the American people and 
of the civilized world against the 
barbarism of Germany. They 
pointed to the record on seven great 
war measures, which showed a lar- 
ger percentage of Republican than 
of Democratic members of Congress 
voting in favor of them, and they 
promised that if the Republicans 
were given power in either or both 
houses, they would do everything 
the war 
They 
Democratic 


possible to drive forward 
and hasten the day of victory. 
pointed 


to conspicuous 
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“leaders in Congress who voted 
against the war and against the draft 
bill and promised to replace them— 
if given the power—with  Republi- 
can leaders and committee chairmen, 
who would cordially support the war 
activities. 


OTHER LOAN CAMPAIGNS. 


The nation-wide plague of Spanish 
influenza and the enfeebling influence 
of peace discussions were suilicient 
to account for the apprehension, 
keenly felt in the closing days of the 
campaign, that the Fourth Liberty 
Loan might not be fully subscribed. 
Similar apprehensions were felt, for 
various reasons, in the earlier cam- 
paigns, but, in each case, a “whirl- 
wind finish,” carrying the subscrip- 
tions over the assigned mark, has 
been recorded. During the final 
week of the canvass for the first 
loan, it was announced that seven 
hundred million dollars must be sub- 
scribed in the last seven days, if the 
required two billions were to be 
raised, but the final figures showed 
that the loan had been fifty-four per 
cent. over-subscribed. Up to Friday 
night of the final week of the cam- 
paign for the second loan, _ only 
$2.360,000,000 of the required $3,000, - 
(0,000 had been subscribed, but the 
total subscriptions reached  $4,617,- 
600,000, or more than. a billion and a 
half in excess of the amount asked 
for. So, last April, with one day to 
zo, only $2,940,000,000 had been re- 
ported, but the final figures showed 
subscriptions of $4,176,000,000. 

THE BIRTH OF NEW NATIONS. 

One of the assured results of the 
great world war is the birth of new 
nations and a re-drawing of national 
boundaries. It is highly appropriate 
that Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia, in which our own Declaration 
of Independence was signed, should 
be chosen as the meeting place of 
representatives of struggling national- 
ities in middle Europe, for the pur- 
pose of drafting a joint declaration 
of independence. The newly-formed 
Czecho-Slovak republic, whose de 
facto existence the Allies have al- 
ready recognized, leads in the move- 
ment. Associated groups are the 
Polish Committees, the Lithuanian 
National Council, the Rumanian 
National League, the Jugo-Slav 
National Council, the Italian Irre- 
dentists, the Ukranian Federation and 
the American National Council of 
Uhro-Rusins. 

A COLOSSAL NAVY. 

The naval building program 
which Secretary Daniels has laid be- 
fore Congress indicates that the 
United States has learned the les- 
son of preparedness and does not in- 
tend to be caught a second time with- 
out adequate means of defence. It 
is a three-year program, and it pro- 
vides for ten additional super-dread- 
noughts, six battle cruisers and 149 
smaller vessels, at a cost of six hun- 
dred million dollars. Only one-third 
of this amount will be available next 
year for structural work on this 
three-vear progam. but, in addition, 
$372,000,000 is asked for completing 
vessels already authorized, which 
brings the total estimates of the de- 
partment for shin construction, in- 
cludine armor and armament, well up 
toward the billion-dollar mark. 
Even if the hopes of a speedy peace 
are realized. it would be the height 
of imorudence to assume that the 
United States can safely go back to 
its old army and navy standards. 
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TEACHERS’ 


January changes make it desirable for teachers free to accept advancement 

MANY register now. Because of thescarcity of teachers superintendents are eaten 
about even earlier than usual and our files already contain good offers for January 1. Salaries 
are rising, and we are able to offer JANUARY where formerly the amount was con- 
places at $1000 to $1300 for women siderably less Within a week we have 

laced teachers of music and dcawing, domestic science and grade work at salaries up to, $950. 
Men available av $160 to $2000 we can place almost immediately on application. ; 
There will be more and more oppurtunity within the next few weeks for January CHANGES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Wagngtte Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” wi h 
BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent 
KANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New Yo 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public anc private schools. ” 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: 9 introduc 
FOREIGN PEACHERS’ AGENCY 10 Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
j dreds of high grade positions (ap te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers. 
none for registration. If you need » 


teacher forany desi 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Bonny "hee ta” — 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. P 
442 Tremont Building. 1 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fox 
366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. — 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | 
eachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
AG ENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


Services 
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Half the size of an ordinary upright, and weighing 
about half as much, one of these little pianos in a 
school means more music for more rooms than two of 
the larger, heavier instruments. Two small boys can 
easily move the Miessner from room to room — two 
men can easily carry it up or down stairs. 


Every teacher knows that every way a strictly high 


a piano is as necessary in grade instrument, beau- 
a schoolroom as an organ tifully finished and hand- 
in @ church, and_ tais some and artistic in ap- 
wonderful little instru- pearance, 


ment makes it possible 
for every school to have Supervisors Enthusiastic 


real singing lessons. Thousands of supervisors 
who have seen and heard 
Its small size enables the the Miessner Piano have 
teacher to look right over expressed their enthusi- 
the tep—see every pupil astic appreciation of 
in the room without turn- what it means to music 
ing her head The pu- education. 
pils can watch every ex- 
pression of her face—fol- It is the answer to a real 
low her lead and catch need long felt by every 
her inspiration as never teacher and supervisor— 
before. the logical solution of a 


problem which has long 
x been apparent. Not only 
A High Grade Instrument it enable every 
In quality and volume of school to have a_ piano, 
tone, and in rigidity of and put new life and in- 
construction the Miessner terest into the music 


Piano is the equal of any period—it also makes 
ordinary upright of practical the next step in 
standard make. New music, piano instruction 
ideas in construction re- in the schools. 


sult in considerably les- 
sening the strain and “Just the Ching for Many 
tension and thereby t 
lengthening the life of The value of the Miess- 
the instrument. It is in ner Piano is by no 


supervisors have 


I Two Small Boys can move it Easily | 


Live wire teachers and 


out many nevel and effec- 
tive ways of raising money 
for the purchase 
MIESSNER PIANO. Our 
little booklet, “Mary Ann 
Brown Finds a Way,” tells 
a mighty interesting story 
of how one’ enterprising 
girl get her MIESSNER. 


Jackson Piano Company 
132 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


October 31, 1918 


Twice the Service at Half the Cost 


The Aliessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. It 
has a keyboard of full seven octaves and a tone as 
big, full and pure as that of any upright or small 
grand. It costs about half as much as the ordinary 
upright. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“The Little Piano With the Big Tone’ 


means confined by its use to examine it. play on it, 
in school work. Its light test its quality and vol- 
weight, small size and ume of tone. If you find 
iow cost «make it the it is not all we claim for 


sideal instrument. Wher- it, ship it back at our ex- 
ever good pianos are pense. Could a manufac- 
needed, at low cost—in turer offer more conclu- 
girls’ schools and col- sive evidence of his belief 


leges, public halls and in his product? 
auditoriums—in the living 
room or in your bedroom 
—this little instrument 
really fills a  long-felt And the Miessner Piano 
want. is sold under an uncon- 
ditional ten-year guaran- 
tee which gives you abso- 
lute assurance of service 
and satisfaction, 


Ten Year Guarantee 


“Factory to Schoolroom” 
Plan 


The Miessner Piano is 


not sold through dealers, Mail the Coupon NOW 
but on our “Factory to it will bring you our 
School-room” plan. This new booklet, just off the 


snables 
enables us _to place the press, also full details of 
instrument in your school our “Factory to Se 


at about half the cost of room” plan, and a copy 
an ordinary upright of of “Mary Ann Brown 
standard make, Finds a Way.” 

Shipped on Approval FILL OT AND MAIL 


Furthermore, we ship it rHE COUPON NOW — 
to you on approval. You Yor WILL NOT BE 
do not pay one penny un- ORLIGATED IN ANY 
til vou have had ten days WAY. 


thought 


of a 


e casnet 
Mies noe 
to “Mary 
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